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ADVEMT'iSEMSNT 


TO THB lETEMTH SOnKM 

) The AutHor of tMs volume of Exercise*, perceiving that it 
has BRn Veil received by the public, and that the denj^d 
for it still continues to increase, has felt*it incumbent i|pon 
him to give the tfpenth edition every improvement in hi* 
piArll'; '.vithout enhancing the price of the book. • 

t • » • 

iStisides expunging some obscure and uninteresting sen¬ 
tences j inserting a number of examples adapted to the latest 
improvements in the grammarj and aiding *0 theiiy*<lx 
many u'iefhlexer^sesj he has subjoined to the parttlesign- 
ed ^ promote ptripiaidut and ikeuraie writing, a vvhole chapter 
(twHve pages) of promiscuous exercises, pejuliarly adapted 
to this subject. *43 every iftir general division of the book 
was provided with a chapter of this nature, it is presimed 
that teachers and private students will approve of an addition 
^^..ne-Assary to complete the plan of the work. It is calcu¬ 
lated, at once, to confirm the learner in perspicuous and 
accurate writing, and to improve hi's taste for elegant compo- 
sitien. ■ 

• 

in all the additional exercises to this part of the book,'the 
author has been careful to exhibit no inaccuracies but such 
as are frequently found in respectable wfitings. The display 
of vulgar and glaring eirors, which no p|raons o^education 
ever commit, would not be proper lor a wotk ^ Uii^Vature, 
and^ould noCfail ts produce disapfCobation and disgust. 


The iSipiDvemenis made hi die eigM edition, (p'osist, chiefly, oUt Gt; 
*Rerai Uireciiona fur using die Eaertisei,” and of a new, enlaraed system si 
Lxercises in Parsing. * 



ADVERTISEMENT 

. r 

TO THB -ntHTB B^tTION. 

Oni of the chief'iii(][>roTeinent8, made in the lenik edition »f 
(his Work, .coiisi:^ in the adaptation of it,, throng^out, to an 
objective case of nouni. This case was adopted in^e jMtlfOt 
edition of the Grammar; and it is therefore indispensa'ble, that 

the "fexercise^should conform to the alteration f. 

• 

As t^ere are some teachers, who doubt the propriety of pre¬ 
senting exercises of bad English to youthof the junior cl^ei, 
It seems proper, in this place, to make a few observations on 
tfts.,^nVject. c 

Tbe author is persuaded, that exercises of thisnatuiecwnut 
he too soon engaged in, by tbe student of gi^mifiar. Supple 
rdles, and examples of rectitude/imakeiiglit impreSsion^.com- 
pare^l with the effect of contrast, in which errors »iifl cor¬ 
rections are opposed to each other. A child generally sees and 
heai-s so many instances of erroneous construction, that, unless 
he is early taught to distinguish and correct them, his imitatw* 
powers Will be more influenced by error than by rectitude. 
fBeside.s, children, in detecting and amending errors, feel their 
own powers j and bovbever smdl the exercise may be, .it is a 
^:^it pleasing and animating in6eutiveHo application amt 
study. What they learn in this way, will not only gratify 
them r it will also improve their judgment and sagacity, ami 
tie long and accurately remembered. 

. “ 

On tliese ground.^, it is^vident, that tlie practice of correct- 
loir erfors, should bejntroduced into the early stages of grair- 
matical stupes. Instead of exposing children to “ the danser 

■'•il communication,” as some ingenious persons have ku)!- 
{losbd, it seems to be the best means of teaching them, iifj^t, 
to discover the irregularities, and then, to avoid the contagtoir,' 
of bad examples. 


f lice the reasons in favour of ao Objective Case for English nouns, ai 
pages 34 ,35, 36, of the iirflftk or an} subteiguent edition of the Graminar. 



G^NE*RAL DJ»RECTJO\S 

rOK BXBRCISBS. 

• • • 

*1. As soon as the learnerhas committed to ifiemory,the defi- 

uitions ofctbe article aodaubstantive, as exjirasMd iu the grsun- 
innv^he^hould be employed iu pai-siag those pans of speecii, 
as they are arraufed in this volume of the Exercises, • 

^ The learner sfcould proceed, i n thisthanne/, throu jh all the 
letinitious of the par^ of speech, contained in Etyun^oSy, le- 
'ulaily parsing the exercises on one definition, before be ap- 
Iflies to another. 

3. As Jhe pupil will then be able to understaiffi all tife rules in 
C^gtbograpliy, he should be directed to correct, in regular order, 
the ortho»rap1iical exercises attached to tlic parUcular rules. 

, 4. Ju this sftge his progiess^e may vary hiseyploymi nt, 
by occasionally parsing the promiscuous exercises, colitaiiieU 
111 the ninth section of the chapter of Etymological Parsing, 
aiuTby wilting the plurals of nouns, kc. m the eighth section 
of the same chapter. • 

• 5. When the first rule of Syntax i| committed to menidiy, 
the corrcspcffid^t exetanse in parsing, should be performed, 
riien the sentences of false syntax, under t^e rule, should be 
corrected, iu writing. Iu this maimer, both as to parsing um! 
correcting, all the rules of Syntax should he treated, proett.l- 
mg regularly accurifingAo their ordei'A '^|he p>tpil^may now 
be, occasionally, employed in^rrecting llfc pfimiscuous 
Aercises «i Ortllography. 

6. The preceding directions (except those upon Orthography) 
respAt only the leuUiitg rules of the Oram^ar, which are^inuuM 
ID the larger type. Wheti the exercises on those general rules 
iTf completed, aud not befo^, the learner is to apply to tlie first 
tuwdi'iatt rule, obntaiued ift the smaller type. He iAo reai^ i 
very attentively, assisted by the teacher’s explafiations; and 
afterwards correct, iu writing, the Talse cuiistructiou of tf.« 



till the whole is fintsbed f. The learner should n6w bo' occ^r ’ 
sionally, employed iu parsing; the^romiscuous exe^'cises, coi>> 
tained in the eighth section of the^ch&pter op-Syrtaeticat 
Parsing. ' , ^ 

7. When the sfuhent has corrected all the exercises appro¬ 
priated to the particular rules, he should regularly pfoqosi to 
rectif| the promiscuous Exercises, insyntat and punctuation. 

In this employ*, he should write over each correction, the 

- 

numl^r of the rule^ principal or subordinate^ by wbi(^ be 
conceives the correction ought to be mude. 

8. After this progress, the learner will be qualified to enter 
onth“ Exercisfs respecting perspicuous and accurate writing. 

In this pai-t, he is to proceed in a manner as similar to the 
preceding directions, as the subject will admiU, ^ 

9. When all the Exercises have'^.n regular'y corrected, in 
wriUn/;, it would tend to perfect the pupil’s knowledge of the 
rules, and to give him an habitual dexterity in applying them, if 
he were occasionally desired to correct, ver&a//y,erroneonpsenw 
tences purposely selected from different parts of the book j te 
recite the rules by which they are governed; and, in his own 
language, to detail the reasonr\>n which the corrections are 
founded. The following example^ will give the student an Idea 
of fiSe manner, ill which he is to make the verbal corrections. 

“ The man is prudefit which speaks .litUe." 

This p^.ntelbce is incorrect ; because tehieh is a pronoun of the 
neuter gender, and does neij/^ree in gender with its antecedent 
which is mascaUi<e. But a pronoun should agi ee will its ’ 
antecedent, in gender, &c. according to the fifth rule of Syntax, 
should therefore be who, a relative pronoun agreeirg with 


fThe pupil oughtto review every /rvdfag rule, end again rectjfy »Aw 
the senlencea under it,before he enien on it$sgUrniiiiaU rulea and ihetr 
laofreepondeni, exerciaes. 



it« aiTtScedent man and the sentence shotUd st^ ttyis: *, lib,e 
• mail ^ prufent who speaks little!” 

“ After I visited Eurqpe, \ returned to America.” i 

.| uia^ciiiciivo 19 uub uuirectj *l>ecau8( the vei*b eixi/edisinthe 
I in perfec{ tense, and yet used here to ezpre^ %a action, not only 
past, but prior to the time referred tp by the verb returned, to 
whicii it relates, ^y the thirteenth rule of syntax, whea verhi 
are used that, yp point of time, relate toeach o^er, the cader of 
^lu^ should be observed. The imperfd(t tens! visited should, 
therefore, have been had visited, in the pluperfect ten8|,Repre¬ 
senting the action of visiting, not only as pali, but also as prior to 
the time of returning. The sentence corrected would stand thus: 

“ After I had visited Europe, I return^ to America,” 

• a »’ 

• s 

.^‘This was the cause, which first gave rise to.inch abrntwoua 
practice.’* 

•Thiasentencfis inaccufate. Tbp wordsjfr^ and ri«have heie 
the same meaning; and the word such is not properly afiplied 
This^word signifieso/tAa^iind.’buttbeauthor does not refer to 
a kind or species of barbarity. He means a degree of it: ond 
therefore the word so, instead of suck,.ought to ba'« been used. 
The words cause and gave rise, fire also tautological: one of the m 

• y > 

siioald, cqpseguently, be ogntted. (The sentence corrected 
would stand that: “ Tills was the original^ause of so j»r- 
barous a practiceor, “ of a practice so barbarous.” * 


10. As parsing is aft exercise of g?«at importanffeto the 
pupil, it should be contgiued, regularif, throu|h the wliole 
course of his giamniaticaj iustructon. • •€ 

• • • ^ . e 

Tl. To the learner who has jjot the oWRif a teachtr, Mtfeffeir 

IS indispensable.. But it should, on no occasion, be consulted, 
nil th8 sentence which iato be rectified,*has been well con^ 

luiered. and has received the learner’s best correction. * * 

• 


• For a yarietjf of ekamples of this explanatory mode of Pa^i'o;, 
ne Of/aweJrawworjaecond volume, pp.tSI'^. ' 




jdfertiseMnt 


* tTOTHlTWEirrH EDITIOM. 


TA reader will perceive, that a number ot Motes and 
Critical Discit^sions ^as been inserted in ap|(ropriate parts 
of tb? Exercises and the Key. This was occasioned by^hb 
Graoiniar's bavin^beentef up, and not admittingof enlarge- ’ 
ment without an advance of its price. The author lias, 
holrejref. tak^ careHo make proper references, under the 
correspondent rules in the Grammar, to all those abditionat 

j 

notes and discussions. To this' mode of supplying improve¬ 
ments, the reader will have the l^i objection, when he von- 

*' o 

sidersh th4t the Exercisesatid the Key are necessary appen¬ 
dages to the Grammar; and serve to illustrate and enforce, as 
well as to extend, its rules and positions. Tlie three volffmcs-* 
are indeed' intimately connected; and constitute one uni¬ 
form system of English Grammi.r. 


fis the Tenth edition of the Key,'the Autnor has added an 
Apologetical Preface, accounting for the additions and va¬ 
riations,* which are tS be found in the different editions of 
his gram|natlcal wjprks. He has also annexed to that editioa 
of the Key, a copious A^hfibetieal Index to the Grammar, 
thefl¥''erc«es, and tin Key: a work which he flatters has-' 
self will be generally useful; and particularly acceptable 
\o students who have made some progress in the knoifledge 
of grammar. 


See the ADVEaTiseMsnr to the- Tml/th edition of the Kir 
at pagd Ml) of tiuit volume. 



IIiJRODV\;TfON. 


The principles of l^owkdge become most intelligibW 
to young^ert:6ns, when they jre explained^aatf inculcated 
by'practical illustration and direcJlon. This mode of^ 
teaching i»attended with so many adranfagCs, that it can 
scart^' I»e too much recommended, or pursued. Inslruc- 
lion, wSich is enrivened by pertinent ex«imples,^nd in 
which the pu^l «s exercised in reflucing^the rules pre- 
scrfb3lt\o practice, has a more striking jffect on tl|e mind, 
ar^^ Ijetter adapted to fix the attention, and sharpen the' 
oiiderstanding, than that which is divested of these aids, 
and confined to bare positions*and p/eceptaj in it 

tdo frecpiftitly happens, that the, learner has no further 
concern, thaji t# read*and repeat them. The time and 
care enijjiwyed in«practici|^^pplication, give occasion to 
survey the subject minutely, and in difrerenf*points of 
view..; by which it becomes more known and familiar, and 
p roduces stronger and more durable impressions. 

•M 

These observations are peculiarly applicable to tfee 
study of grammar, and the^i{iethod.of teaching it. The 
rules require^re^ueatexjTlanation; and, besides dired^!«,-' 
ijidation, they admit of examples erroneousfy constructed, 
for exercising the studept’s sagacity 4nd judgment. To 
rectify these, altentioa and reflection jjre requisite and 
,^he knowledge of the rule necessarily resIBts the' 
study find corsectioTi of the senlince. ^ .But the^ fij^ot 
all the^dvantages which arise frCm Grammatical Exer-i 
cises. By discovering their own abilities to detecJ^Qclj^ 
amgnd errors, and their consequent ilhprovemenl, the 
icfiolars become pleased withjtheir studies, and are ani¬ 
mated and surmorfnt the obstacles which o^ 

cur in their progress. The instructer too is relieved and 
encouraged in his labours. By discerning exactly-'Jhe 



IMTHODUCriOI^ < 

powers and improvement of his pupifs, he perceirves the 
proper season for advancing them; and by olSserwag 
the points in which they are deficient, he knowsjjrecisely 
jwhere to apply his directions and explanations. 

T@ese consideratiops have induced the Compiler to 
collecf and arrange a variety of erroneous iafiu.jples, 
adapted to thg'difTer^nt rules and instructions of English 
Cranunar, and to the principles of perspicuous and accu¬ 
rate wnting. It has not indeed been usual, to make Gram- 

° m 

matical Exercises, in our language, very numerouspi^ 
exle''sivf: but if thf importance and usefulness of them 
he as {^-snt as^hey are conceived to be, no apology w ill 
he necessary for the largo field of^ employment, which 
the.following work presents to the ^tudent’of finglish 
Grammar^ If he be detained Ibuger than fs cobiuon in 
this part of his studies, the probable result of it, an accu¬ 
rate and intimate km^vledge of the subject, will '^ti- 
lute an ample recompense. 

'The reader will perceive that some of the roles and 
ohsev'ations, under the part "of Syntax, contain a much 
gVeater number of examples than others. This has drisen 
fioni the superior importance of those rules, and from the 
variety reijuisite to illustrate them properly. Wh^n a 
few iis;,^nces afiord .sufficient practice on the role, the 
student is not fatigueh with a repetition of examples,! 
wliitii whuld cast to new li^ht on tlie subject. 

In' selecting the instances of false construction, tli^ 
Compilei' has stpplied to avoid thosie that are glarinslj. 
^ri-oueous, and to fix upon, roch only as fiequently'occ^r 
in writiiifj or speaking. If there be any bl a oiflerent 
complexion, it is presumed that they are but few, and that 
liiey will be found .under those rules only, which, from 
he nature of them, could not have been o*herwise.cieai lv. 



^l1U>DUC«I0N. 

exemplilieci^to young persons.^ The e;(am^es applicable 
t<fthe ^ringipal notes and observations, are Gainfully ar* 
ranged rindg^ the respective rules of Syntax; and regif- 
larly nunrbered to make them correspond! to' the subor* 
dinate rules in the Grammar. 

A^aVy of th§ examples contain-several error* In the 
same sentence and some of tliem adihitAf varic»s con-, 
st^ui^ons in amdhding tliem, it has been^thoughtjproper 
tp publish a Key ib* ascertaining all tj^e ctnrecti^ns: and 
tb^has been the more expedient, from the work’s being 
designed for the benefit of private learners, as well as for‘ 
the use^of schools. The Key to the part ^ Ort^gfaphy 
migjjit have been omitted, ^ not some of the sentences 
contained fo inany words erroneously spelled, as to render 
it probate tti^ several##f«them would, in Uiat case, have 
be?n inadvertently passed oi?lr; especially ^y persons 
who'may not have the advantage of a tutor. In forming 
■“thc'-'KSy, it appeared to be more eligible, to repeat the 
sentences at large, with their corrections, than simply to 
exhibit the amendments by thenaselves. In the mpde 
adopted, the ^ork has a more regblar and uniform ap- - 
pearance; the correspondent parts may be more f^dily * 
compared; and the propriety of the corrections will be 
more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists entjj^jly of exaiffplesl and with 
whi^ the leSrners will, conrequently> be muck ^gajpied 
and impressed, the Compiler would have deemed himseJi 
culpably had he exhibited such senjhnces as co^aintM 
JleM inapplicable to yofUng minds, .or which were of a 
^ivi^i; injurious nature. %Hc has( therefore, bqpn rpli- 
ritous to avoid all Exceptionable matter; andj^oimproffe 
lis work, 1^ blending moral and useful observations with 
’rammatical studies. Even sentinjents of a pious and 
eligrous nat{h-e, have no^been thought imorooer to h#.' 



INlIipOtCTItW. , 

occasiotia-Uy inserted in these Exercises. 'i ne undursiraw- 
Hig and sensibility of young* pe|sops, are much under¬ 
rated by those,who think them incapable of comprehend- 
*ing and relishing^this kind of instruction. The sense arid 
love of goorlriess are e^rly and deeply ihiplanied in the 
humaie mind; and often, by their infant energife,#i!fprise 
the inlelligenfc. obsetver:—why, then, sjiould npt these 
emotions find Iheir poper support and ♦ncentives, ^^ng 
the eleifcents of learning ? Congeni^ sentiments, thus djs- 
posed, besides making permanent impressions, may/me 
to cherish and expand those generous principles; or, at 
least^t^repSre them for fegular operation, at a future 
period. The importance of exhibiting to the yoythful 
mind, the deformities of vice; and of giving it just {and 
animating views of piety and^iftue, riiakes iTnoc- only 
warraataUle, but our dut^ also, to embrace every ;jri!i^er 
dt'ocasion to promote, in any degree, these valuable-ends. 

1h P^o^ting the learner with so great a number of ex- 
acQples, w difficult to preserve them from too much 
uniformity jj^s, however^ b,pen sfudious 

'to a.i arrangement arid diversity, as agreeable 

as the natuigpf render 

them itrfo^sting, asWll as intelligible and instructive, to 

young,vetjng. 


t 

Btldgatt^ntar York, 1797. 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINISa EXAMPLES TO ASSIST THE STUDENT 
IN TRANSPOSING THE PARTS 0^ SENTENCES, 
AND IN VARYING THE' FORM OF EXPRESSING 
A SENTIMENT. *, 


(Chapter i. 

On transposing the Members of a Sentence. 

The practice of transposing the members of sen¬ 
tences, is an ^exercise so useful to young persons, that 
- requires a more.particular explanation, than could 
hart been properly given in the preceding work.* 
A few of the. various modes in which the parts of a 
sentence may be arranged, have, therefore, been 
collected; and they are, with other matter, pro¬ 
duced in the form of an Appendix to the general 
Exercises. ,By examining them attentively, the stu- 
denJ tri^i^erceive, in some degree, the nature and 
effect of tmaeppsition: and, by being frecjnently ex¬ 
ercised in showin^«s variety in other ^feutences, he 
will obtain a facility in the operation; and. a dex¬ 
terity in discovering and applying, ^ all occasions, 
the clearest and most forcibfe arrangement. By this 
practice, he will also, be able n\ore readily to pene¬ 
trate the meaning of such sentences, as are rendered 
obscure and perplexing to most readers, by the ir¬ 
regular disposition of their parts. * , 

• • 

^ and last forms of each class of examples, 

are to be considered as the least exceptionable. 
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APPENDIX. 


The Romap state evidenCiy declined, in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of luxury. 

The Ronian state, in proportion to the increase of 
luxury, evidently declined. 

In proportion to the increase of luxury, , the Ro- 
' man state evidently declined. 

« 

» r f <• 

I am willing to remit all that,, is past, provided it 
may be done with safety. 

I am willing, provided it may be done with safety, 
to remi/ all that is past. 

Provided it may be done with safety, I am willing 
to remit all that is past. 

- • 

' That greatness of mind wliich shows itself in dan¬ 
gers and labours, if it wants justice, is blamable. 

If that greatness of mind, which shows itself in 
dangers and labours, is void of justice, it is bla¬ 
mable. . 

That greatness of mind is blamable, which^hows 
itself in dangers and labours, if it wants jp<iCe. 

If that'greatness of mind is V9id;.u justice, which 
shows itself \n dangers and labours, it is blamable. 

That great,^\pss of mind is blamable, if it is void 
of justice, wb»ch shows itself in dangers .and la¬ 
bours. 

If it wants justice, that greatness of mind, which, 

shows itself in dangers and labours, is blamable. 

* 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark¬ 
ness, will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world. 
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• 

From the seeming ccmfusion of the work], lie who 
made light to spring from primfval darkness, will 
make order, at last, to arise. 

lie who made light to spring from primeval 
darkness, will, from the seeming confusion of thg 
world, make order, at last, to arise. 

He who itlade ^ight to spring from' f)rimeval 
darkness, will, at Is^t, from the seeming confusion of 
the world, make order to arise. 

He will make order, at last, to arise from the 
seeming confusion of the world, who made*light ^to 
* spring from primeval darkness. 

From the jeeming confusion of the world. He will 
,jnake order, at last, arise, who made light to 
spring from primeval darkness. ♦ 

He who made light to spring from primeval dark¬ 
ness, will, at last, make order to arise, from the seem¬ 
ing confusion of the world. 


Whoever considers tire uncertainty of human af- 
fmn and liow frequently the greatest hopes are 
frustratSJjHVvill see just reason to b| always on 
his guard, and t-eSj^to place too much/<fependence 


on things so precarious. 


/ 


He will see just reason to be alwa^ on his guard, 
and noi to place too mvich* dependence on the pre¬ 
carious things of time; who considers the uncer- 
, tainty of h’lraan affair*, and how often the greatest, 
hopes are frustrated. 


Let us not conclude, white dangers are at^a dis¬ 
tance, and do not immediately approach us, that 
miintife secure; unless we.use the necessary precau- 
♦•n’ls to orevent tltcm. 
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Unless we use the neceslary J)recautions to pre¬ 
rent dangers, let us not ccmclude, while they are at 
a distance, and do not immediately aj^roach us, 
that we are sOaire. 

, Unless we use the necessary precautions tp prevent 
dangers, let us not conclude that we are secure, 
while they are at a distance, and'do Aot immediately 
approach us. _ ^ 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while 
dangers are at a distance, and do not immediatel) 
a,DproaCh us, unless we use the necessary precau¬ 
tions to prevent them. 

While dangers are at a distance, and do not im¬ 
mediately approach us, let vs not conclude, that^jtfc. 
are secure, unless we use the necessary precautions 
to prevent them. ^ 

Those things which appear great to one who 
knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive 
size,' when he becmnes acquainted with^objects of a 
higher nature. - 

When'^e becomes acqusdnted^,^''^, objects of a 
higher natrq^e, those things Winch appeared great 
to him whil^, he knew nothing greater, will sink 
into a dimmutnre size. 

To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appear ^great, will sink into a diminutive 
size, when he becomes acquainted with obiects of a' 
higher nature. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

On variety of expression.' 

Besides the practice of transposing the parts of, 
sentences, the Compiler recommends to tutors, fr^-^ 
(]uently to exjfrcise their pupils, in exhibiting som* , 

• -of the various mo^M, in which the same sentiment 

may be properly expressed. This practice will ex-, 
tend their knowledge of the language, afford a va- 
rie^'i^r^expresMon, and habituate them to deliver 

• tfleir sentiments with clearness, ease, and propriety. 

It will likewiw enable those who may be en¬ 
gaged in stuclying other languages, not only to con- 

■ft ii'e them, with moi^ facility, into English; but -» 
also to observe and apply more readily, many of the 
turns and phrases, which are best adapted to the 
genius of those languages. A few examples of this 
kind of exercise, will be -sufficient to explain the 
natuj-e of it, and to show its*utility. 


The VSiUther deserved censure more than his sisteri 
The sister Wv '.lcgs reprehensible than hir brother. 

I 

The sister did not deserve reprehen^n, so much 


as her brother. 


Reproof was more due ^o the brother, than to 
the sister. 


1 will attend the o^terence, if fcan do it conve- • 
niently. . 

I intend to be at the conference, unless it «bouid , 
be inconvenient. 

can do it with conyenience, I purpose to be 
n -esent at the conference, 
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IF It can be done without inconvenience, I shall 
not fail to attend the conference. 

I shall not absent myself from the conference, un¬ 
less circumstances render it necessary. 


*' He who lives always in the bustle of the world, 
lives in^a,perpetual warfare. 

To live continually in the btstle of the world, is' 
to live in perpetual warfare. 

By living constantly in the bustle of the world, 
our life becomes a scene of contention. 

t) 

It is a continual warfare, to live perpetually in the » 
bustle of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who alw'ays lives 
^ in it, is a perpetual conflict. . 

They who are constantly engaged in the tu¬ 
mults of the world, are strangers to the blessings of 
peace. 

The spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and 
affability. 

Gentleness and 
of true religion. 

True religion teaches us to beTgentle and affable. 

Genuine religion will never produce an austere- 
temper, or a rdjgh demeanour. 

Harshness of manners and want of condescension, 
are opposite to the spirit of tiyte religion. 

Industry is not only the instrument of improve- 
rpentybut the foundation of pleasure. 

' Industry produces both improvement and plea¬ 
sure. 

Imnrovement and pleasure are the products of 


affability are the gen ^Tne effects 



The common attendlnts on idleness are ignorance 
and misery. 


Valerius passed several laws, abridjfing the power 
of the senate, and extending that of the people. 

Several laws were passed by Valerius, whicil- 
abridged the power of the senate, and ^xtended 
. that of the people, i 

The power of tRe senate was abridged, and that , 
of the people extended, by several laws passed 
during the consulship of Valerius. 


' Thv advantages of this world, even when inno¬ 
cently gainedj^are uncertain blessings. 

If the advantages o^this'world were innocently 
gained, they are still uncertain blessings. 

We may indeed innocently gain the advantages 
of this world; but even then they are uncertain 
blessings. ^ 

Uncertainty' attends all the advantages of this 

4^^ a 

world, not - excepting those which are innocently 
acquhv’ 

I The bless..which we derive from*the advan¬ 
tages of this worlcf,“^/e not secure, eve^when they 
are innocently gained. * 


When,you behold wicked men multiplying in 
number, and increasing in power, imagine not that 
Providence particularly'jiavours thdm. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply' in num¬ 
ber, and increase in power, we are not to supimse 
that they are particularly favoured by,Provideiye. 

From the increase and prosperity of the wicked, 
w(/:-..iast not infer that thej' are the favourites of 
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Charity consists not in s^culative ideas of gene¬ 
ral benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving 
the heart, • as speculations too often do, untouched 
and cold. « 

( Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not 
form the virtue of charity, for these often float in 
the head,' and leave the heart ui fouched and cold. 

Speculations which leave the® heart unaffected and' 
cold, though they may consist of general benevo¬ 
lence floating in the head, do not form the great 
yirtue'of charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankind, when it rests* 
in the abstract, does not constitute ^le noble virtue 
of charity. It is then a ,toose indet-rminate J^dea^ , 
rather than a principle of real effect; and floats as 
a useless speculation in the head, instead of affecting 
the temper and the heart. 

A wolf let into the sheepfold, will devour the sheep. 

If we let a wolf info the fold, the sheVp will be 
devoured. 

The wolf will devour the sheep, if-, sheepfold, 
be left open. 

A. wolf'being let into the shecpfold, the sheep 
will be devo^ired. 

If the fold be not IbTt carefully shut, tho wolf will 
devour the sheep. 

There is n6' defence of the sheep from the wcjf, 
unless it be kept out of the fold. 

. <X slaughter will .be made amongst the sheep, if 
the wolf can get into the fold. 

The preceding examples show that the*s£&!j?, of 
,T—,.«<»;n<r ff sentiment may be orooerly varied, by 
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taming the active voi^ of verbs into the passive, 
and the nominative case of nouns into the objective; 
by altering the connexion of short sentences, by dif¬ 
ferent adverbs and conjunctions, andjby the use of 
prepositions; by applying adjectives and adverbs in¬ 
stead of substantives, and vice-vcr^a; by using the case 
absolute in place of the nominative and verb,v»pd the 
participle instead of ilie verb; by reversing the cor¬ 
respondent parts of the sentence; and by the negation 
of the contrary, instead of the assertion of the thing 
first proposed. By these, and other modes of ex¬ 
pression, a great variety of forms of speech, exactly 
c or nearly of the same import, may be produced; and 
the young studesjt furnished with a considerable store 
Sbr his selectioiTand use. ^ t 

When the business of transposing the parts of sen¬ 
tences, and of varying the forms of expression, be¬ 
comes familiar to the student, he may be employed 
in reducing the particulars of a few pages, to ge¬ 


neral heads.; and in expanding wntiments generally 
I expressed, into^-heir correspondent particulars; and 
by makmg'9i^*^ operations more or less general,, 
aifd more or 1^ 'pt.-tj^lar, a considerable variety 
will be introduced into this part of the Exercises. 
h An employment, of the kind here proposed, vyill 
jnot only m^h^^ learner skilftd in the meaming 
\ nd application of terms, and in the nature/of a 
concisg and of a copious styk; but it wTil also^teach 
iiim to think with order and attention; to contrd^ct or 
' jxpand his viev\s at pleasure;’and tb digest the setoti-^ 
' ments of other persons, or his own, in tire maimer 
best adapte<l to assist his judgment and memory, s 


THE EKS. 



0)r THE same booKsell^Es mat be has 
Che latest editions of Murray^-English Grammar, and 


of his other publieamns, namely ; 

.1. d. 

1. A Key to the English Exercises, 18th edition. 2 6 

2. A First'Book fur Children, 18th edition . 0 G 

3. An EngirA"?pelUng-Book, 38th edition .. 1 6 

A. An English Gramin 43rd edition. 4 0 

5. An Abridgment of the Grammar, lOlst edition . 1 0 

G. Intrbdiic^on to tho English Reader, 26^ edition 3 0 

-T. The English Reader, 20th eclitio| . 4 G 

8. Seqtiel to the Engiith Reader, 7tb edition '. 4 

9. Introduction au Lecteur Francois, Gth edition . 3 G 

10. Lecteur Franfois, Ath edition . A 0 

IJ, The Power of Religion on the Mind, I8th edition A 0 

12. The Power of Rdi|ion> &c. on fine paper, with a 

' Pica letter, octavo, in bmu^s ...12 0 ^ 

13. An English Gi^mmaar. In two voIumSr, octavo. 

Find paper, and iafge -^pe. Ath edition, _ ‘ * 

iinproTed, in boards .../I 1 0 

14. A Selection from Bishop Horne’s Commentary on * 

the Psalms ... ....••.. A 0 


IS. The'U'rtv and Benefit of a Daily PenAal of the 

Holy Scriptures, in Families, 2nd edit improved 1 0 1 

These books may be properly consideroct es forming 
;,titog8tber a little code of impor&nt elementary instiuction. 
f ”hroug''.t»t the whole of them, the soun^ .. principles of 
pit,Hy and virtue are ba^ly Wended ...m the rudiments of ,,.^ 
litei Hture t and the pieces whicn they contain are mostly 
^Aakei.i ftomii s<*Be of opr best classical writers. They may, £p 
therel.’-fr^'wh'i perfect confidence, be put into the hands of 
yonng'persons, as books whteb whl, in nousmall degree, j|t 


eooduce' 

qubition' 


A to pure , 
nfof«f!6(TO 


pure,religion and todfality, and to the ae- 
Aqmct and elegbot 


i ' ' . fabIMei, in aetaw, price it. in boarit, ^ 

• , kaooltD intnoir, 

Jis E^ii^iis of,tbe Life and Writikos of Lindley Mubray, 
in a Series of Letters, written by himself. With a. 

■ nf fhp Antlam* •nd a 17a/* Q5mns» of Ktc wr^t^niJ^ \ 



















EXERCISES 


PART 1. 

Exercises in Parsing. 


CHAPTER I. 

Exercises in Parsing, us it respects ETTMOLOGYMifeM^ 
See the Grammar, p. 815. 

SECTION 1. 

Ethnological Parsing Table. 

part of speech? *, 

1. An article. What kind? Why? 

. • • * f •» 

2. A substantive* Common or proper ? What g«a- 

der? Number? Case? "V^y? , 

S. An adjective. "V^at degree of comp^son? Te 
what does it l>elong ? WThy ^ as^ectijfe ? 

<•. 4^pr(moyin. What kind? i^son? Geoder? Nnm- 
* ber? Case? Why? • 

5. A verb. What kind? Mood? Tense? Number? 

Person? Why? If a palticiple, WliyI 
‘ • Active or passive? . * 

6. An adverb. Why is it dn adverb ? 

7. A preposition. Why a prepomt^ ? 

8. A conjunction. Why ? 
a. An tnieijtction. Why? 



SECTION 2. 


Spfcimen^ Etymological Parsing. 

“ Hope animates us.” 

J/bpeisi^tomn^pn substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, in the singular number, and the no¬ 
minative case. *■ [Decline the suhs&mtive.'] Animates « 
a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third# pers^n singular. [Repeat the present tense, ihe 
imperfect tense, and the perfect participle; and some¬ 
times conjugate the verb entirely.] Ut is., a per&nal 
pronoun, firsf person plnral„.ei[id in the objective case. 
[Decline the pronoun.^ • • 

" A peaceful mind is virtue’s reward.” 

f' 

A is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. 
[Repeat the degrees of comparison.] Min^ is ^ com¬ 
mon sub^dtive, of the neuter gender, the third per¬ 
son, Jn the singular number, and the nominative case.' 
[Pecline ihe substantive.] Is is kn irregular verb neu¬ 
ter, ^ldic 2 ,tive ifiood, present'tense, and the third per¬ 
son cingular. [Repeh-the present tfnse, the imperfect 
hMe, hnd>.tke pdrticipleand occasionally conjkgiie 
the verb entirely.] Virtue's is a common substan¬ 
tive, of the nettter gender, the third person, in the 
lingular number, and the possessive case. [Dealmi 
'.he <tubstanlive.] RetvafS is a coinmon substahtive, 
)f the neuter gender, the third person, uj the singu- 
ar number, and the nominative ca.se. 



SECTION J>. 


Arlictt and Substantive. 


A bush 

An aSbess, 

A tree 

An qwl 

• 

A flower . 

A building * 

An apple • 

The weaver*# company 

Aif orange 

Europe • 

'An almond 

The sciences 

A hood 

Yorkshire 

A house 

The planets • • * 

A hunfir 

Th6 sun 

An hour • • 

A volume 

• 

Andionour ^ * 

I** Parchment 

All hostler 

ITie pens 

Tlie garden 

A disposition 

The'fields 

Benevolence 

The rainbow 

An oversight ' 

The clouds 

• A design 

The scholar#’ duty 

• * 

• The governess ,, 

The horizon 

An ornament 

Virtue , 

The girls’ school • 

The vices • 

, A grarsynar 

Temperance 

l^athematics* ^ 

•A^variety* 

tIic ejomenf^ • 

George 

iCn earthqualce 

The Rhine 

The kind’s prjerogalij[|. 

* ^ prince 

* Africa 

A rivulet 

%. The Continent 

The Humber 

Roundness 

Gregory* 

A dedivity 

The Pope^ 

, Blackness 
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i * 

' 1 

An inclination « 

1 

■ An elevation » 

The undertaking 

'I’he conqueror 

Penelope 

An Alexander 

Constancy / 

"■ Wisdom 

An entertainmliii; 

America 

A fever “ 

\ 

The Cmsars 

The ftars 

The Thames 

A comet ^ 

A river 

A miracle 

The shrdows 

A prophecy 

A vacancy 

D^ravity , 

The hollow 

The coh'stitufion 

An idea 

The laws 

A whim 

Beauty , 

A consumption 

Something ^ 
^fot^ling 


SECTION 


Article, Adjective, find Substantive. 


A good heart. 

A wise head. 

A strong body. 

An obedient son. 

A dili^nt .scholar' 

A happy parent. 

Shddy trees,.. 

A fragrant flower.. 
Tne’'ferdant fleid#. 

A peaceful mind. 
Composed thoughts. 

A serene aspect. 

An affable deportment. 
The'whistling winds. 


A boisterous %ea. 

The howling tempest, 
A gloomy cavern. 
Rapid'fitreams. 
Unwholesome dews, 
A severe winter,. 

. A useless drone. 

The industrious bees. 
Harmless doves. 

The careless ostrich, 
"^The dutiful stork. 

The .spacious finrame 
Cooling breezes. 

A woman amiable. ' 



PARSTHO. 


A di|nifi^ character. 

A pleasing address. « 
An open eountenancl. 

• The candid reasoner. 

Fair proposals. 

A muthal agreement. 

A plain narrative, 
historical fietion. 

, Relentless war. • 

An obdurate heart 
Tempestuous passions. 

• A temper unhappy. 
J^icnsual njind. 

The babbhn",brook. 

• 1 

4 limpid stftam. 

The devious walk. 

A winding canal. 

The serpentine river. 

A melancholy fact. • 
An»iater®sty[ig history. • 
A happier life? ■ 

The woodbine’s fragrance. 
A cheering prospe^. 

Aii harmonious sound*. 
F^^it delicious.* 

* Tffie sweetest incense. • 
An odorous garden. 

* The sensitive plant •* , 

A. convenient mansion. 
>V*arm clothing.* ’ * 

A temperate climate. 
Wholesome aliment 

An afTectibnate parent. * 


a 

A free gevernment 
The diligent farmer. 

A fruitful field. 

• • 

The trowntng harvest. 

A virtudhs* conflict. 

A final reward. , 
Peacefrtl ab;^es. • 

The noblest prospect 
A profligate life. • 

A miserable end. 

Regions gloomy. • 
An incomprehensible 
subject. 

A controverted point. 
The cool seque.stered vale. 
A garden enclosed. 

The ivy-mantled tower. 
Virtue’s fair foian. 

A mahogany table. 
Sweet-scented myrtle. 

A resolutiftn wise, ndffle, 

disinterested. 

• • 

Consolation’s lenient 
hand. * ^ 

A better world. # 

A cheerful, gqoif oldlnffaiu 

A silver tea-urn. 

• 

Tendeialooking chaiHyr 
My ^brother’s wife’s mo 
ther. • 

A book of my Friend's. 
An animating, well* 
fotfnded hope. * 



£}^RCIS£S. 
SECTION 5. 

Pronoun andrVei b. Src. 


I am sincere. 

Thou art industrious. 

He is disinterested. 

< 

We -honour them. 

Yoif encouRige us,’ 

They commend her. 

Thou dost improve. 

He assisted me. 

We completed our jour¬ 
ney. 

Our hopes did flatter us. 
They have deceived me. 
Your expectation has 
failed. 

The accident had hapt- 
pened.' 

He had resigned himself. 
Their fears will detect 
tJiem. 

You shall submit. . 

They will, obey us. 
fiood''^.auy ur shall pre¬ 
vail. 

He will have determined. 
^ We shall have agreed, 
l^t me depart. 

Do you instruct him. 
Prepare your lessons. 

Let him consider. 

Let us improve ourselves. 


f 

Know yourselves.' 

Let them advance. 

They may’ ofiend. 

I can forgive. 

He might surpass them. 

We conl(f overtake him.'’ 

I would be happy. 

You should repent. 

He may have deceived 
me. ' ' 

They may have forgot- 

Thou mightst have im¬ 
proved. 

We should have consi¬ 
dered. 

To see the iftn is pleasant. 

To Hv^ 'ivell is honour¬ 
able. 

To have conquered him¬ 
self was his highest 
praise. 

Promoting others’ wel¬ 
fare, they advanced 
their own intere.-'*. 

He lives respected. 

,,Having resigned his office, 
he retired. 

They are discouAged. 

He was condemned- 



\pAit8t^e. St 

We bave-been rewarded. The book is* hisj’it was 
S>he Had been admired. mine. 

Virtue wift be revijanjpd.* These are yours, those are 
The person will have . ou^ ^ • 

’ been executed, when Our hearts^re deceitful, 
the pardon arrives. Your conduc£ Diet their 
I.et him be animated. approbation. * 

fie y6u entreated. None'»met*» who could 

i.et them be prepared. avoid it. ^ • 

It can be enlargerf. His esteem is my honour. 

You riiay be discovered. Her work does her credit. 
He might be convinced. Each must#an8wer t‘he 
Tt wduW be caressed. queistion. 

ffiiay havebeendeceived. Every heart knows its 
Tli^y mig^it "have l^asn own sorrows. 

• hdhoured. Which was his dioite ? 

Yo be trusted, we must It was neither. 

Hh virtuous. Hers is finished, thine is 

To have beeii adihired, to do. * 

, availed him little. *. This is what I feared. 
Rkficuled, despised, per- That is th^ thing which I 
secuted, he maintained desired. 


his principles. ^ Who scan preserve him- 
fieirtg reviled, we fcless. self^ 

Having been deserted, he Whose bookrtird4li&se r 
•becam* discduraged. Whoip.have we^rve^ ? 
The sight being new, he* Some are neglfgent, others 
startled. indastriotus. 


This uncouth figure stsftt- One may deceive one's 
Jed him. ^ self. 

I have searched, I have’ All have a taleit to imK 
■ found* it. p'rore. 

ITiey, searched thoge Can any dispute H.!* 

rooms; he was gone. Such is ouf conditioili 



SECTION 6« 

f t 

Advet'h, Prep(mti<m, Conjunction, and Inlerjiction. 


I have seen him once, 

r 

pei'haps twice. 

ThirWy, an^ lastly, I 
shfill conclude. 

This pliant is found here, 
and elsewhere. 

Oely t 9 -day^ is properly 
ours. 

The task is already per¬ 
formed. ‘• 

We could not serve him 
then, but we will here¬ 
after. 

We ofter. resolve, but 
seldom perform. 

He is much more pro¬ 
mising now than for¬ 
merly. 

We are wisely and hap- 
pily*^iire;-t^. 

He hts certainly been 
diligent, and he will pro¬ 
bably succeed.. 

How sweetly the birds 
ting! ‘ , 

Why 'art^ thou so heed¬ 
less ? 

He is little attentive, nay, 
absolutely stupid. 


When will they arrive r 
Where shall we stop ? 
Mentally and^bodily, we 
are curiously and won¬ 
derfully formed. 

They travelled through 
France, in haste, to- 
w'ards Italy. , , 
From virtue to vice, th'., 
^grogresG ,is gradual. 

By diligencb and , fnj- 
gality, we arrive at 
competency. ., 
We are often below our 
< wishes, and above our 
" desert. ^ , 

Some thingsmake forhirh, 
others against him. 

By thw imprudence, he 
was plunged into new 
difficulties. , 

Without the aid of cba(,i- 
ty, he supported him- 
gelf with credit. 

Of his talents much migh 
be said; conceminghis 
integrity, nothing! 

On all occasions, she be¬ 
haved with propriety. 



W<?in. vafa loo^ for a 
pat| bItween virtue 
••and vie*. ^ 

He liv*s wjthin his*in- 
’ .come. 

The house was sold at a 
greatoprice, and above 
its value. 

She came *dou4i stairs 
slowly, bu^wenk brisk¬ 
ly up again. 

His father, and mother, 
.. anfj^uncle, reside at 
^ome. 

• • 

VVe must he temperate^f 
^w^ would fbe health^. 
He is as old as his class- 
n^te, but not so learned. 
Charles is esteemed, be- 


Nfeither pro^rity, \loj 
adversity, has improved 
him. 

He can acquire no virkie, 

* unibs her make %>me 
sacrificed 

I.iet ‘him that stan^eth, 
take heed^lest he frll. 

If thoifwert tiis superior, 
thou sijouldst nol Iiave 
boasted. 

He will be» detectqj, 
though he deSy the 
fact. 

If he has.promised, .he 
.should act accordingly. 

She will transgress, un¬ 
less she be admonish- 


cause he is both dis-. If he were encouraged, 
‘cfect j(pd benevolent.. he«would amend. 

We will stay till he ar- Though he'condemn nfe, 
rives. I will jrespect him. 

He retires to rest’soon. Their talents are more 
that he may rise early. brillAnt tKlS refill, 
ought to he thank- Nptwitkstanding ^s po- 
’ <uil» for we have re-, , ver!]^, he js^aVise &d 
ceived mucL worthy person. 

Though he is often If our •desires are *aft- 
• vised, yet he does not derate, our wants will 

teform. • .•• be few. • « 

- 

Iteproof.either softens, or Hope often amuses, but 
hardens, its object. sel(£>ra satisfies ui 



he if) not volatile. 

.Opeace! how desirable 
tlioQ art!, 

I have been often occn- 
pied, ala^! with tpfles. 

SlrMige! that we should 
bh so inft'tuate^.' 

Of^lie humiliations to 
which vice re^luceS Us. 


Hark! 1'how sweetly the 
woodlark sings! 

Ah J the delusions of hope. 

Hail, simplicity! source 
of genuine joy. 

Behold! Bow pfeasant it 
i&/(^ ^brethren to dwell 
to^ljCT in unity! 

Welcome again! my long 
lostYriend. 


24 
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Though h&is lively, yet 


SECTION 7. 


A few instances of the same word’s constitutir^ sA>6'al 
. of the parts of. speech. - ® ^ 


CalnS was the day, and 
the scene delightful. 
We may expect a calm 
after a storm. 

To prevent passion, is 
, easier than to calm it. 
Better is a little with 
content, dlan a‘ great 
deal wit*' anxiety. 

The '^ty-'-'ind dissolute 
think |littlcof the, mise¬ 
ries, whick are stealing 
^ ^softly after them. 

A little attention will 
rectify soihe errors. 
•Though he is out of dan- 
ger, he is still afraid. 


He laboured to still the 
tumult. 

Still waters are comnaonly 
deepest. 

Damp air is unwhole¬ 
some. 

Guilt often casts a damp 
over our sprightliest 
hou'iS. 

Soft boidies damp the 
sound much inore t^an 
hard ones. 

Tho’ she is rich anJ fair, 
yet she is not amiable^ 

They are yet young, 
and must snqiend their 
judgment yet a While. 



Many ben|ms arJ better Behare youtteiree* iikrf 
■ , thas we suppose them mej>. * ' ■' 

to be. * . , * Wfr are too apt. to like 

The 'few anS the many . pei^ciou 8 ^C 0 iap»ny» 

■ have their preposses- Hemajr j^prstayas^^lfe' 
sions. 

Few dayg paaj .irtthout lliey rtrj^ to feum. * 
some cloudp. , Ho fro; 

Much money^jMi corrupt- ^5Po hi* wisdom wi^ owe 
• ing. * ' ottfprii^lege. 

Think much/ and The pippordon is ten to 

litUe. one. • « ^ 

Fie ha^ keen lOucfa of the He has served them with 
world, and*1^^ inauch his lUmost ability, 

caaeased. ^ When we «lo our utmost, 

Hia ^ars are more thmi ^ do mwe is jteqwred. 
hersj' b.ut he has. opt I will snbihit, for I 
Qkjtpknowledge. knowsubu^is^a brings 

The more we are blessed, peace. , . * 

the roose gratefol ^ wfl :*Jt is 0B)r health to 
shSuld Ue. • , i “ • * temperate^ 

The desire of gettiag; QI for betfel'^lhaes. 


mm, is,'.rarely ^s- 

■fied. *1 

* • 


> He: has equal knowkdge. 



I l»ve a,<r<^pd for bun. 
He is i»^f^w4.,both on 
,lps acc««i^*a)ui' 
0*h th{4 ^ Ids p|rdhta^ 


She is his inforior b. of th^' .deseiwe 


seiuw,sbot,hi8sii|aal.m , ' jHiii8e.'V 
^ •jpradence. , * yesfold^gr,l^4^ fii^^ay. 

£ve(y beii)^,lo?es its like. J rode*^^esterday^ 

We must mabe 'V like 'I ^Jall wt^to-ip^rioV', 
space • bctwe«j, the To-mt«jpwi jjaay* it 
lines., ^ righter than to-day. 
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SXCTICtN 8. 

' Noiatx, 'A^jeitives, hnd Verbs, to he declined, compared, 
. - nnd coj^’ugated. 

in thd nominative case ^ural, the follow¬ 
ing nouns! applet pltun, orange, tree, plant, 
^cohvssnience, ^Spider,’ novice, ^beginning, defeat, 
jyrotuberance. ‘ 

Write the folloisdtig mibstaatives, in the nomina¬ 
tive Case plural: cry, fly, cherry, fancy, glory, 
duty, boy, folly, play, lily, toy, coavcniency. 

Write the . following nouns’in the possfessive ca^ 
singular: boy, girl, man, la1cf» sea, ckj| 

lass^ beauty, sister, tee, brandi.' 

Write the foUowini' in the nominative case plural: 
loaf, sheaf, sdf, mufl^ knife, stu£^ wife, stafi^ vrolf, 
half, calf, shelf, life. “ j. 

a 

Write the follo^n^ in*the possessive case plural: 
brother, child, man, woman/ fefot, tooth, ox, mouse, 
goose, penny. 

'W^rite the fdllo#ing nouns ip the non^ative and 
poss^vc •casea.plural: wife, chief, die, staff, city, 
river,^r^f, srfeher, nuuter. Crutch, mouth, baker, 
dcstalF.'" ^ . 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the 
pronouns, I, thpu* he, she, it;,'who, andoUior. 

Write the objective cases, singjolar and plural. Of 
the pronouns, I, thou, he, she, hj and who. „ 

Compare the following adjectiws: fair, grave, 
aright, long, shoSt," tall, white, deep, strong, poor, 
•ich, great. 



Aabsik^. 


p.- ^ ^, 

Compaq the A>llowing adjectives: asiiabte, mot 
■ d^rat^ disinterested, favourable, gratefol* studious, 
attentive, negligent, jpdJistrious, perplexing.'' 

Write the following adjectives j® the^ comparative 
degree: near, far, little, low, good,^lifferent, bad, 


worthy, convenient t * «|.,i 

Write the foUomng adjectives iit;>tli9 shperHtiv* 

degree: feeble, bold, good, andehj^' coH, bate, 

Httle, strong, late, near, coot«#L ; v % 

• Conjugate the ft^owing wrbs irf the; radic@tiv« 

mood, present tei^w. beat, gain, read,'" .eat, walk' 

desire, interpose,. . - -• • 

•'^ol^igate the, following verbs in the potentia 

mood, imperfect tense: fear, bope, dream, fly, con 
• • . 
8eitt^impro^,*contro|lrt. 

■Ccftijugate the following v^bs-i^ the suynifctiw 

mood, ^rfect tense: drive, prepare, irtarve, <anil 

indifige, demonstiat*. ; T 

Conjugate the Mowing words in the mpmativ 

mpod: WievOr. depart, tnvenV gi#, tdjolidi, con 

trivh; • 

Write the following v«bs in the inflnitive mboc 
present apd perfect-tenses: g«|Wi dedreasejJive 


proeper, separate,^Hccwmode. 

5 Write the present, perfect, and winjiWBfi’part 
,cijles, o& the‘following verbs; .confess, Jistiyl 
^.please, know, begin, Bit,*s^ eat, lie, fey. ' 

1 Coajugate Ure follovfing verbi^.^ta, the indippilJj 
g lmood» present.- and perfect; tensM of iha 
voice: honour,.abare, anjuae. digjit cnl 
please, envelop,* bereave* - .V. * 

Conjilgate the, following, the iftdicatii 

mood,, pluperfect and ^rst fotur^’ fenstis: flv. co 
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^aojar, dwtse, chowie, coiae, se^, go, eat, 
froHir, ^0^ ^orsal^; « 

Wrija tfaefoUowiilgTerbSiq the present and im- 
pejd^ t«u^ of pcA&rtiid and subjunctive moods: 
.kilQiSf/ ^ieat, keep, pte» Wow, bestow, be- 

Writ^ U»e fflltowiag vep^|(Kjsbft indicative mood, 
abdi'leioitd iutura tenses, of t^ passive 
vniie|:a^y,, ^ dpw,. atown, tWwi defca*;, grind, 
hear* divert. ‘ ' 

Write Uie following' yer^jja^Ae seensd andihird 
petaoes singular of all the^tenses in the indicative 
and subjunctive moods; appjbv^ condemn,‘inouip, 
fieeze, know, arise, drive, ^kw, ia'tw^ipte. 

Form the following verb^jin tl«‘ ^feiriww and 
imperative moods, with-their pafticijdes, ,all fp the 
passive yoice: embrace,, draw, defeat, smite. 


sacTjpird. 


** PrmiXi^ 

Inyowiwh^e hehavioitr, bahrmrble and oWi^ng. 

Virtue iswthe ijpiyertsiJ charm, ' 

'G ^ y dit e p^ jaa its seM in tM heart , 

pWe enjJ^vdur to pkase*" ra^«f than‘to 

shine and'ddxzle.- / 

/^J^ortunjtiea* ot^cur drily &C; stNu^jdienw^ m 

riparires of virtue.' - * 

C^pMUoa' pe«pa|^ ai( to tWIeve ihe wants of 

others. »> •- ' •■ /' 

- ** >' t " ‘ 

A) good aaiad is unwilling ghm pain^m either 

seen or beast 



PARSING* Sp 

Pee|ishi)bss an^ |>ass!on often |iro<liloe> froA 
tnfles, the «iost serious njiSchiefiL 
Discoateut ofterf nRurisbes passions, equally jOia- 
ijguant in the cottage and in’the fAlace. • * 

A great proportion of human evil* |||||||^ted by 
ourselvea * ^ ' 

A passion for rivenge has always been coiuide{^ 
as the tnarU o*^ ajiittle aitd moan * . 

If greatmess fiattfn oUr fanity, it^ multiplies &ur 
dangers. 

To oar own failiugi We tite ctounonly blind. ^ 

. The, Wendships y6vatg persons, ^ften 
foRarded oit capricious likings. 

In your youthful amusements let no ynfaimess be 
found^ 

Engrave oq your minds t^ sacred rulej *^Do 
unto ^hers, as you' wish that they sltdUld dd unto 

Truth and candour poyess a powerful charm; 
they J^espe^k universal fttv/ln*., • 

After the fir^ depsHrture from sirtcsadty, U is sei-* 
dora in our power to stojj: one artifice generally 
leads on to another. • * * 

I'emper the vivacity of youth, witl»% pfbferjqix- 
ture^f serious thqp^t. , 

•'flhe spirit of true religjprijs social, *kibA, an<* 
cheerful. 

^Let n*o compliance wit^ the intemperate mirth of* 
3Btliers, ever betray you irito profane ^lies. 

In* preparing for anoth^ world, we musf 4104 
neglect thj duties of this life. • . 

The manner in which we employ ohr present 
time, .may decide our futufe happtnass or miscryi . 

BS 



EXERCISES. 

Hi^kiesB (Joes ttot grow up of its o^n ^cord: 
H is"^ frok of loDg cultivation, and the .acquisition 
^ la^ur and care. r, ■ c . . 

A'!plaiR* noderaftaitding is often joined with great 
Wortk.'". « 

The Impitest p&rts are sometimes found, without 
vij^ue or honiMH*. • 

How'iedble ate the attractions cdl th# fairest form, 
whhp, nothing tiWthui correspondSjjtp them j 
Piety and’ virtue am ptuNacuIarly graceful and be. 
comiftg in youdi. . 

Caa wef untouched byigratkode^ view that pro- 
fusion of good, which the ^ivipe hand pours arop».d 
us ? ’ « ' 

Utere is hothing in hamdfi4i£e more^ anualdb and 
resj^ernabl^ than the. character of a truly humble 
arid benevo1ent.tnan. 5 ' 

What feelings are more’ones^ and distressful, than 
the vaorkings of souT and ai^giy passions ? 

No man can be^active *^10 disquieting others, who 
does not, at«^ same time, disquiet hihiself. 

A life of. Itleasure and dissipation, is an enemy to 
h|ahh, fortune, And character., ^ 

To co*vect thp spirit of discontent, let us consider 
how^ftlK’we deserve, and how much we enjoy. * 
, As ^r is happiness is to be found on earth,* v'e 
must Iodk'' fi)r it, not’ ini the world, or the things of 
^the world; but within ourselves, in our temper, aid 
inourfaem't. " ' 

Though' h&S men attempt to turn ■virtue, into 

A? • c * 

ridicule, they honour it at the bottom of their 
hearts. * ' , 

Of what small moment ^ our real happiness, are 



RARSIVO. 9! 

• <1 

inany|of fiiose injuries whidi draw fo^h ow reseniT 
ifrent ? , ^ ■ 

In. tlje poments o6 eager contention, every 
is magnified and diverted in its a^pea^ee. .. 

Multitudes ip the most obcure sfutiiMs, are not 
less eager in their petty koils,* nor less tormented 
by their passion?, than, if princely,Jion<^ure were*the 
prize for whtch contend. • . * * v / 

The smooth stream, the s^pe atmospherg, *the 
mild zephyr, are the projper .mblemi of a gentle 
temper, and a peaceful life. ,lAmong‘ the sons of 
Strife^ jtU is loui andtemj^uoM..i, 



St 


JKjCfiaCIlEI. 


nxercim i\ 


Article. 

SubtttttAm. 

^ 

A^ectne, 


PrmouH, 


CHAPTER H. 

*J’ARSiNC|t;^ it respects both ETVMOiOCT 
find %otax. f 

S«ff 


RfCXIOIl h 



V, ‘ ^ M 

Why is it the' dejBnfte art 5 < 3 ^» 
indefWite ? • 

W^y oinStted? Wbyr^^^tl? 

>Vhy is jt in ^he poaes^^case ? 

Why in the jcase ) 

V^y inappo^de^? 

Why is th<|n$||^phic s emi^ ? ^ 
j^i'liat .is its substantive ? ^' 

Vl^in the idngular, why in the pin- 
ral annnber ? , j., 

, Wily in the coipparittive degree, &c. ?' 
'^by placed after i|i||^bstaative' 
«Why,omitted? W^yrepeated? 

“ ^hat is itt ahtec&i^t ? ' .« 

Why i»it; in the wplar, why kt the * 
plioal num^r ? , , . 

Why of the paasculine, why of thf fe> 

’, jninine, why of the heater gender? 
Why,of the firtj# of j|te aeconh, or of 
the third peifon ? ’ 



Ferb. 


PAftsiNA ^ 

Why is it the nommaUvorcase K 
Why the pjssessiye? Why the 
tive ? • ' 

Why omitted ?* Wii^ rep^i|j^ 

Wiiat is its 
What ca% ^ J 

Wh$tif;;i|^'4ibsingi^'j!i t)ie 

* mtmber? * 

the first'jteprfShj^'^tr.^ - • * ‘ 

Why is it id Mfinitii&'iaiDod ? ^ v 

Whyjn i|^.jpbjt]i]tctiv$>. Ac- ? 

Why**^ Hi|9^rticular teat^ • 
What- relati^ has it to '{uiodier verb, 

* timer 

la^hy do sonfetimes govern 

tiie objediva ? 

Why is the terb bmittfed? Why re- 
*:‘peated?'*' ' 

Adverb. . What is its situation h* 

Why is tha jSiubie ne^tive used ? 
Whytejeftefl? 

Prepositidk ’ What Case does it govern ? - 

' Whk^ds tiie tbbrd gSVerned ? 

Why Ihie {V^[k)sitio'h ?*», •. • 
W^yomi^? ^ 

ikmjunctioh. What mdi^^ -tcW? w‘ca^;*<k)«sft 
connect ? And why? :^5Shiat mood 
do» it require? Wi^ omitted? Why 
repeated? 

IniojectioB, Wty dOi^Swnotnifiative case folloi^ it? 

Why the objective? Why diilitled ? 
Whv reoeated ? * 

. B5 
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EXERCISES. 


SECTION 2. 

i 

l^ecimc^ qf Sj/niaclical Parsing. 

■■ " 

Vice degrades us.” 

I^« is a commcOi substantive, of the neuter gen- 
'f, the third person, in the singular number, and 
viiC nomiiihtive c^se. Degrades is q regular verb ac- 
tivfe,,indicative mood, present tei)^, third person sin¬ 
gular, agreeing with its imminative" vice,”according 
to RULE I. which says j (here repeat the rule.) Vs is 
a pewonal*pronouB, first person plural, in the objec¬ 
tive case, and governed by the active verb 
grades,” agreeably to role xi. which &c. ■ 

" He who lives virtubusly prepares for. all eveW.” 

He is a personal pronbuh, of the third person, 
singular number, and masculine gender- Who is a 
relative pronoun, which hM for its antecedent “ he,” 
with which it agrees irt ^gender and, number^ ac- 
cordipg to rule v. which sayS, &c. lAves is a regular 
verb neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third 
person singular, a^eeing with it* nominative, "who,” 
acconling V> Riax VI. which says, &c. Virtuously \s 
an adv'PfTi of quality. Prepares is a regular jerb 
Reuter,* inUlcatiria mood, present tense, third peiicu 
singular, a^eeingwith'its nominative, "he.” For 
is a preposition.', All is an adjective pronoun,^of the 
indefinite kind, the plural number, and belongs to 
its substantive, " evemts,”* with which it agrees, "ac¬ 
cording! to RULE via. which says, &c. J?tcnrsis a 
common substantive of the neuter gender, the third 
person, in the plu^gl number, and the objective case. 



parsi^'g. <35 

goverijjed \>y the' preposition, “ according W 
ifuLE xvu.,which says, &C; 

'• If folly entice t^ee, r^ect iW allurements.” 

If is 3 l copulative conjunction. Folly^ is a common 
substantive, o^ the neuter ^end^r, the third person, 
in the singular .number, and the nominative flase. 
Emice is a regular verb ^ive, •§pbjafi«tive mSod, 
present tense, tfiird person singular, and is governed 
" by the conjunction*" if,” according tolsotE xix. which 
says, &c. TTiee is a personal pienoun* of the second 
person singular, in the objective case, govfrnedjay the * 
’ ^‘tiv^ verb “entice,” agreeably to rule xi. which 
says, &oi ^Rgect is a regular active verb, imperative 
mooJjijecond*personwngular, and agrees with*its 
ndnflnative case, “thou,” imf)lied. /riis.a pereonal 
pronoun, third person, singular number, and of the 
neuler gender, to agree with its substantive “ folly,” 
according to rule v. which says, &c. If is in the 
possessive case, governetHby the noun “ allurements,” 
agreeably t® jiule x. .v^ich says, &c. Allureinenti 
is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, in the plural numbar, and the objective 
case governed by fhe active verb, “ rejegt ” according 
to RULE XI. which says, &c. 

SECVIOJI 3 . ' 

Eternises on the first, second, third, and fourth Rules 
• qf Syntax*, 

.1. The contented mip^l spreads* ease and cheer¬ 
fulness around ft. , ^ 

* In parsing tliese exercises, the pupil should repeat the respeciive rule 
of Syntax, show tliat it applfcs to thesenunce wliich he is parsing. 

136 ' 
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*' r ( 

• The school, ol eoqierience teacb» in.ny .useful 
lessons. 

Ill the of life are many thorns, as well as 
flowera. • r. 

'Hioi^ do jaadoe to all men, even to 

en«tnies;' ' 

Varntyo and ^esumptioii rain many, a promising 
yonth. ' 

Food, clothing, and credit, ai^ the rewards of 
industry. 

He and Wiinam live together in great harmony. 

‘ ' f ■. V 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from trouble.-' 

Wealth, virtue, or any valuable acctuisition, is 

not attainable by idle wishes.®’ 

» •' 

4. The ifoitidi nation is great and generous. 

The company is assembled. .It is composeci of 
persons possessing very di&rent sentimeiits. 

. A herd of cattle, peacelully grazing, sifords.a 
pleasing.sig^t,. 


* SECTION 4. « 

'/ 

Erercit^^ ihi fifth, sixth, sevaith, and eighth Rules 
„ . qf Syntm, 

' V. 

5. The man, who is faithfully attached to religion, 
be relied on with confidence. 

Hie vices which we should espccisdly avoid, are 
thorn M'hich most easily beKA as. 

6. They who ar« bom in high stations, are not 
always happy. 



PARSING, 

Ou^ p^.ent8 and teachers are^ tjte^ersons whofti 
we ought, ,in a particular manner, w) respect. 

If our friend is i» trouble, we, whom he knows 
and loves, may console hin*. • . * '; 

7. Thou art. the man who has irtLpSroyed his pri¬ 
vileges,* and who will reap the reward. , 

I am the perSon, who owns a faulty cotQimitted, 
and who disdainf to conceal it by fSlsehooi. 

, 8. That sort of pleasure weakens #nd debars the 
mind. 

Even in these times, there are many person^ who, "I 
irom dtfinterested motives, are solicitous to prdmote 

tHe happiness of others. 

t , «** . 

* •• 

— • • 

• • SECTION 5t . • 

Exercises on the imt}% tmt/h •elevelUh, and tteel^ Rules 
* <if Syntax. 

9. The restless discontented person, is not a good 
friend, a ^ood neighbour,^ br a good subject. 

The young,* the heUthy, and the* pro^rous,^ 

should not presume on their advantages. 

• • 

10. The 8cholar%fliligence will secure the tutor’s 
approbation. 

■She good paient’s greatest joy, is,,to see-his^ 
chilUren wise and virtuous.* . **^ • 

11. i^isdom and virtue enn^le^^. Vice and^ 

fblly debase us. * . r * - - 

■V^om -can we so justly love,. as*them who have 
endeavoured to mdke us wise and happy? 

\2. Wlien a person has nothiilg to do, he is,, 
almost always tempted to do wnmg.* 



EXERCISES. 


S8‘ 

Vt e need Btot ui;ge Charles to do good f he^lores 
to do it. , ' 

We dare not leave our studies without pernpission. 

, SECTION 6. 

Eftrcises orf the thirteenth, femieerah, fifteenth, dxtemh, 

ft * 

and seventeenth Rules of S^ax. 

. 13. The business is, at last, completed; but long 
^ago I intended to do it ,; A - 

I ekpectbd to see the king, before he left Wind¬ 
sor. ,y. ' 

The mis^ptune did happen: but wi fatly hoped 
and endeavoured to prevent ?t«“ ' , *•-* 

To have been 'censured' by so jhdicious a frie'nd, 
would have greatly discouraged me, 

14. Having early disgraced himself, he became 
mean and dispirited. o 

Knowing him to be suplftor, ;I .cheerfully 
^submitted. 

15. We should; always prepare for the worst, and 

c 

hope for,*hP bwt < 

K *jy^ag rtian, so learned and virtuous, promises . 
Be a, very useful m^ber of society, , 

When' o'ur virtuous fi'iends die, they are not lost 
for ever: they\re only gone before us to a tappier , 
world. 

1,6. Neither threktenings, nor any promises, could 
make, him violate the truth. 

Charles is not'insincere; and therefore'we may 
trust him. , „ ' 
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17. f From whom was that information received ? 

*• To whdni do that heuse^.aud those fine gaidenf, 
belong > • 

SICWOH T. 

Exercises on the ei^teetah, tdneieenth, twe^ifih, twps^ 
first, and-tweatg^xcond Rules qf l^/ntax, 

o • . • ’ 

18. He and I commenced our ^dies at the same 
time. 

. If.^e contend about trifles, and violSntly^nainT 

lUn our opinion, we shall gain but few friends. 

• 

19«J^iouwh. Jame% #nd myself areTivals, we do 
not eease to be friends. • , • . 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, and 
virtBe, he will secure esteem. 

William is respected, because he is up'Mght and 
obliging. 

• • . • • 

•20. These persons afe abundantly n»re oppressccV 

than we are. 

Though I am not,so good a scholar as he is, 1 am, 
perhaps, not less attentive than he, .t^stnd^. ^ 

^^1. CI^|lrles ifras a man of 
politeness, and religion. • • 

In ,our travels, we saw muchi to approve, and 

tnuch to condemn. * . * , * 

• 

22. The book, is improved; 6y many useful^ cor¬ 
rections, alterations, and additions. • ^ 

She IS more talkative antHiveiy- thah her broUter, 
but not so.weU informedi nor so uniformly cheeripi, 


m 

knowledge, leafflin^ 
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EXURCTSEt. 


SECTICM 8. 

Promudi^ Ej^nrises^ in S^actical Parsing. 

, PROSE. 

^issiMvLATioN in yontilv ;W the foraiinner of per¬ 
fidy iq old age.' Its first ^peatai^ is the fatal 
growing depravity, and ^tnre shame. 

If we possess not the power of ietf-govemmetit, 
^we shall bfe the prey of every loose inclination that 
chances to irise. Pampered by continual indulgence,, 
all onr passiems will beemne mutinous and head'^ 
strong. Drare, not reason, will be thh imfing prin¬ 
ciple of our conduct. ‘ 

. 

Absmdly we spend our time in cont^ding about 
the trifles of a day, while we ought to te preparing 
for a higher existence. * 

HOw little do they know of the true happiness of 
life, who are straiigers to that intercourse of good 
/^ces itod kind afffictions, which, by a pleasing 
charm, attaches men to one another, tmd circulates 
rational ei^ymcnt from heart to heart! 

If we 't'iev'.i»5irselves, with all our imperf(^tion.s 
and faUitS]^, in a just light, we shall rather be sj’V 
p is^ E.t OUT enjeying so many good things, th..n 
disdontentedi because ffeere are any which we want. 

, True cheerfulness makes a man happy in hmseif, 
and promotes the happiness of all around him. P 
is the clear and caldt sunshine of a mind ilhuninated 
by piuty and virtue. 

Wherever views of intere8i> and prospects ol 
return mingle with the fealings of affection, sen* 
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iibility ac^ an imperfect .part, and ^titles us to 
jn»ali share pf commenda:^ion. 

Let not jrour expectations fiom the years that are 
io. come, rise* too high; ^nd yodr disaj^intmeiits 
will be fewer, and more easily sopportpd^ 

To lii^ long, ought not to be*Dur favourite wi^, 
30 much as to liv«.iV#i^ By continuity too Idhg.on 
2 arth, we mJ^htjonly to wknesiPa grt!&ter num¬ 
ber of melanchot^ s^e^ and tp expose ourselvjs*to 
I wider compaas bf human wo. 

^ How many pass away some of the most valuable 
^ears of tlreir lives, tost in a whirlpool of what cannot 
,ii%^ll^ pleasure, so much as mere^ddiness and folly! 

Look rou^ you with attentive eye, and weigh 
3harac(je¥3»w^l,*l>efore*,yon connect yourselves tod 
L'losdljf with any who court your society. * 

The true honour of man consists not in |he mul- 
iitude*of riches, or the elevation of rank; for ex- 
terience shows, that these may be possessed By the 
ivorthless, as well as by the*deserving. 

Beauty of ibrm has often betrayed iV) pos^sor. 
The flower is easily blasted. It is sliort-lived at the 
best; and trifling, at^any rate, in comparison vrith 
ihe-higher, and mor# lasting beauties o|r the mind. 

-A contented temper opens a dear sk/, 
bq^teus every object around us». It*is p the, 
JuHen and dark shade of Bi^ontent, th&t’noxious 
passions; like venomous animals, breed and prey 
upon the heart. 

Tljousands whom inddet^ has sunk into con- 
lemptible obscurity, might have copse forwai^*to 
asefulness'and honour, if idleness hed /lot frustrated 
^he effects of all their powers. 
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SI«th is I8fc jftie slowly-flowng, pu^-iJ stream, 
which, stagnates in the ma^h, breeds v^omous ani- 
ina/% and poisoium plants; find infect^ mth pesti¬ 
lential vaptfiirs thi whole country round it. 

l>BBp{J®tipents derange; and overcome, vulgar 
minds. The patient and the vrise, by a pjoper im- 
iwvement, frequently make thjem. contribute to their ■ 
high advantages • 

*^Yhatever fortune may rob us of, it cannot take 
away what is* most valuable, the peace of a goo3 
conscience, and the cheering prospect of a happy 
conalusioA to all the trials of life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you m?et wj^, 
so as to pursue revenge; by the disasw^'of life, so 
EU! to sink into despair; byetjte evfl’ejainplwof the 
wdrld, so as to folfow them into sin. Overcome 


injurie8;;^by fwgiveness; disa^rs, by fortitude; evil 
examples, by firmness of principle. * 

SolS'iety of mind is one of those virtues, which 
the present condition of human life strongly incul¬ 
cates. ■ Thq, uncertainty of its enjejfmehts, checks 
presumption; the multiplicity of its dangers, de 
ma*ids perpetual caution. Moderation, vigilance 
and self-gpvCTnment, are dutiA incumbent on all 
bul specially on such as are begmning the joume,^ 
ff*lif%' « ‘ • 

The cHhrms and -comforts of virtue are inexpres 
sible; and can^tonly be justly conceived by thos« 
who possess her. The consciousness of Divine ap 
probation and* support^ and the steady hope o 
fufl^je, happiness, communicate U peace and joy 
to which all jth* delights of the world tfcar no' re¬ 
semblance. 



PAKSIMf?. 


. If we knew how much‘the plealurfe of this life 
delei vet and betray their tunbappy votaries; and re¬ 
flected on the disappcSntments in pursuit, the dis¬ 
satisfaction in enjoyment, or the Jlicertafrity of pos¬ 
session, which every where attend th^*; we should 
cease to tie enamoured with tiiese brittle and transient 
joys; and should* vrkely fix our hearts on those vif-* 
tuous attainments, which the world ran neither give 
jior take away. • , 

POETRY. 

Order is Heaven's first law; and this confesy 
Sdnte are, and must be, greater than the rest, 

* More rjcb,,more wise; but who infers from hence 
Tl^t suc^ arg happier,^hocks all commo;.- aense. 

* ifeedful austerities our wills reStrain: 

♦ 

As thorns fence in the tender plant from harm. 

• 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys offense, ^ 

Lie in three words, healtlv peace, and-cdinpetenct.. 

’ put health consists with .temperance alone; 

■ And peace, 6 virtue! peace is all thy orm. 

On earth nought precious is ohtain|d. 

But what is pajjpful too; 

By travel and lo travel born, 

t Our sabbatlts are but few. • 

► • 

Who noble ends by noble'means obtains,* 

Ov failing, smiles in exile or in chayus. 

Like good Aurelius le{ him reign, or bleed 
^ Like Socrates, that man is great indded. 

Our hearts are fasten’d to this world. 

By strong and endless ties; 

, But evf ry sotfow cuts aPstring, 

Aivl urges us to rise. 
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Oft pining^wre# in ri«d»i brocade* are drest, 

And diamonds glHter on aitanxiou* breast.* 

0 

Teach me to wo, 

To faid^ the fatf Jt I see \ 

Tliat oiercy 1 to Q^ben show, 

• That mercy show to me. , 

r-"" 

^ This d^be b^ead, and Reach, my lot: c 
, All else beneath the snn, 

'fhou know’sv if best bestow’d or not, 

And let fhy will be done. 

^ce is Qi monster of so frightful mien. 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen: 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, * 

We first endure, then pity, foBn embr&co 

Ilf nothing more than purpose hathy power. 

Thy purpose firm, is equal to the deed: 

Who dues the best his circumstance allows, 

c 

Does well, acts nobly; apgels could no more. 

r 

In faith and hope the world ^ill disagree) 

o *' 

But all mankind’s concern is charity. 

u\’o be resign’d'when ills betide, 

Pa^en^when favours are denie^d, 

“And pleas’d with favours giv’n ; 

Most surely tj^is is'Wisdom’s part, 

Thi$ i:fthat incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav’n. 

Alt fame is foreign,' but of true desert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 
C.^'self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starerlf, and of loud huzzas; 

And more true jpy Marcelliis exil’d feels. 

Than Cmsar with a senate at bis heels. 



, PA&SING# 

Parfrow the madding crowd’s ignoblf stitfe. 

Their sober wishes never team’d to stray : 

* Along the cool sequester^ wle df life, 

Th^ lAp,t the noiseless tenftr of their way. 

What nothing earthly gn'ea< or cah desdrdy, 

The ^ui’s calm sunshine, and tbefieartfelt joy. 

Is virtue’s prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man. 

Whose trembling Hmbs have borne himsto thy doof 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest spaa: 

Oh! give relief, and Heav’n wilt bless thy Store, 

( 

Wfi^lives to nature, rarely can be poor ; 

Who liwes^te fancy, never can be rich. 

** A ’ • # 

Wjjen youdj;, life’s jouAey I began. 

The gUtt’ring prospect charm’d my eyes; 

1 ipw, along th’ extended plain, 

Joy .after joy successive rise. 


But soon I found’twas all i^dream; 

*Aud lears/d the fond puhsuit to shun, 
. Where few can reach the purpos’d aim, 
And thousands daily are undone. , 


■ Tis greatly wise to talk with our past he";.;-; • 
ask them, what report they bore to fieav’n. 

‘ ^11 nature is but art unknoam to th^; , . 

All chance, direction which thou can’st net see; 
• 1 
All discord, harmony not understood? 

• All partial evil, universal good. , 


• • 

Heav’n’s choice iS safer than our own; 
• Ofafes past inquire. 

What the most fonnidable^ate ? 

To have our own desire.” 
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If ceaie^li, tlios, the fowls of heav’n he ffeds) 
Jfo’er the Mehk such Ivcid robes he spreads, 
Will be not <?are for fou,V® faithless, say ? 

Is he unwise ? ^r, are ye less than they ?' 

Theisf acious jSrmatnent on high. 

With all the hlue ethereal sky, r, 

And spangl'd heaT*na,a shininf frame, 

I ^ 

Their grc&t Onginal proclaim. ‘ 

Th’ unwearied sun, from day^to day. 

Does his Creator’s power display. 

And publishes to ev’ry land, 

ThCWork of an Almighty hand. 

Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, 

i' < 

The .moon takes up the wond’rous talo. 

And, nightly, to the list’iling earth. 

Repeats the story of her birth: 

Whilst all the stars that round her bum, 

And all the planets in their tbm, 

X^onfirm the tidings ^s they roll. 

And spread.the truth from pole to pole; 

<■ 

Whattbo’, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball! 

What tho’ nor real voice noir sound, 

.Apaid ttieir radiant orbs be found ! 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

An4, utter forth a glr'rious voice. 

For ever singing as they shine, 

r 

“ The hand that made uj is Divine.” 
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Exercises in ORTHOGRlPHy. 


CHAPTER I. 

. • 

Containing instances of false OjLTBoa^srnr, arranged 
under the respective Buies. 

• • 

Grammar, p. 37. Key, p. 9. 


RUtfe I. , 

Mono^Uahles ending with f, ], or 8, preceded ^ a 
single vowel, double the final consonant; as, staff, mill, 
pass, Ifc. The only exceptions are, of, if, at, is, has, 
was,' yes, his, this, us, and thus. ^ 

It is no great'merit to*spol properly; but a great 
• defect to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshiped Ws Creator, leaning on the lop 
of his staf. •* 

may place ipo little, as well as too much'stjes 
ujJdb dreams. , *’ » * 

Our manners should be neither gros, norexces-^ 
siyely refined. » ' * . 


RULE H. 


MonosjjUcd)les ending with any consonant but f,f^ or 
s, and preceded by a single vbwel, never double thefinal 


«a 
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’ consonant; only,, add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, 

irni, bum, purr, and buzz. 

Grammar, p. 38. ,.Key, p. 10. 

A carr ‘Kgnifi^ a chariot of war, or a small 
riage of buiSJen. 

^In the names of^draggs and plants, the nristak 
^ word may endanger lifie. • 

Nor undelifhtful is the ceaseless homm 
, To him who muses through the woods at noon. 

^e finn of a fish is the limb, by which he balaj 
his body, and moves in the water. 

Many a trapp is laid to insnare the feet of you 

Many thousand families are supported by 
simple business of making matts. 

- RULE III. 

Wordsending tvilh y, preceded by a consonant, J 
the plurSk of nouns, the persor^ of verbs, verbal <^.o, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, 
changing y into ly as, spy, spies ; 1 cany, thou t 
riest; he carrieth Or carries; carrier, ctirri^d; koj 
happier, happiest. 

The~prescnt participle in ing, retains ^ y, that i > 
not be doubled; as, carry, cartyittg; bury, burying, 

3iU y,^preceded by a vowel, in such instances as 
zbc~e, is not changed^ as, boy, boys; I cloy, he c. 
cloyed, SfC.^; exc^t in lay, pay, and say ; from vi, 
are formed, laid, paid, and said; and their conmou. 
unlaid, unpaid, 'unsaid, Sfc. » 

We should subject our fancys to the governm 
of Tv-ASOn. 

If thou art sfceking for the living amongst 
dead, thou wearyest thyself in vain. 



•RTH008A|«t. 

If we have denyed cursives siii&d jlieai(|teii» we' 
•st^all be great gainers in the end. 

We shall not be the^appyer for posseuwg talents 
and a{nu%nce>i unless we make a riJfHt us^ef them. 

The truly good odnd is not dinnai^ >by pover^^ 
afflictions, or death. • * , 

I 

aULB IV. 

Words endi^ wi^ f, preceded »»emttiMfyUpoH ■% 

assuming tm additional pliable b^tmigg vnA d ' 
sonant, conmmSp change y into i j 04 , kappi^, 

happiness. But tehen y is prpteded, ^ towel, it is 
very rarely changed in tk$ addititmal lyOabiet as, aoy, 
c{^ly;»ky, boyish, boyhood t amey, ameyedt oanoy- 
; j<y, jo^, joyfid, ^ 0 . * 

\ • • 

It'if a great blessing to have a awind mifld, unin* 

flnenced by fencyftd humours. 

Common calamities, and common ble 8 nng% fall 
heavyly upon tlm envious. , 

The comelyness of youttf are modesty and fiank- 
ness; of age. ^ndescenstou and dignity.* 

When we act against conscience, we hee am« the 
destroiers of our own peaqe« * 

Wc may be plaifulj and yet iimoceot^ gr^e, and 
^Ij^rmpt. It'M unly firum genwal cottdiict,'that* 
ouj 4 rue charattor can be pci^raiedt ** *, * * 

aULB V. 

% 4 

* Monosyllables, and words accented oifthe last syllable, * 

* e 

ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonega, when \hty take another sj^U^le 
beginning with a vowel: as, wit, wi{iyj thin, Ainnish ; 
to abet, an abettor} to begin, a beginner. 
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But if u precedes, or the accent is on the 

’Receding pliable, the consonant remains single : as, *o 
to offer, an offeri^; maid, maiden, ^c. 

wVTt)ring*‘the lawmaker into contempt, we 
itttTe in eile(% annulal his laws. 

.By defoing otir* repentance, we accumqjatc our 

r, f ■ 

sorrows. ' « 


Tilie |>tt][^<^i'Certain ancient pMKisopher, were 
notj tinting their fiiit years of^ study, permited to 
isk any 't^hestioBs. 

We all have biany ’faiilings and lapses to lament 
ind pBCd^CT. 

There is no afllRiaon with which we are visitjed, 
hat may n(^ Ire improved to our advaiftegh. 

"nie Christian Lw^ve/ 'has prhhi’'it!aid' many 
hihgs, ^ich^ heathen phflosophers fdlowed. ‘ 


^ yi. »■ 

Words ending with any double letter Imt 1, and taking 
less, less, ly, or ful, iffter. them,preserve the letter double ; 
s, hartnlessness, carelessness,- carelessly,'aiffy, sdkcess- 
d, distressful, fyc. But those words which erd with 
avMe 1, and take ness, less, ly, or ful, after them, ge- 
erally anitoneX, as, fulness, skilkss, fully, skilful, ^c. 

«. fT , 

Grammar, p. 39. Key, p, 12. 

’ 

Restiesness of'mind disqualifies us, btth for.tfie 
njt^rmentof peace, and tlie performance of our duty. 
The arrows of calumny fqll harmle.sly at tiie feet 
r virtue. , ^ 

The road to th'e blisfal regions, is as open to the 
ja.'anl as to the king. 

A chillness or' shivering of the body ganerally 

r.-ecede» a fever., • 



To reconmiend viitue ^ otiters, on/ li^Us Most' 
•sbine brightly not dullly^ 

The silent strangerftood amaz’d to MO 
'CoStemid' of wealth, and willful ]^rertjr., 

' ROLE VIL 

Ness, less, ly, pnd ful, added to toordi ending , 
silent e, dormtcut it off; as,palenetSpgidBiltss, closely, 
peacrful; except in afexo wortUt ns, duly, truly, axfful. 

The warmth of disputation, difettroys’that sedatnes* 
of mind which is necessary to discover tra^ 

All these with ceasless praiSe bis worl(s behold, * 

Both day and B^ht- ' 

In all ohrsftasoBti^, our minds should be sincerly 
employed «*4hdpor*ulLOT truth. 

KuSe behaviouS", and Sndecent language, are pe-. 
culiarly disgracful to youth of eduction. 

The true worship of God is an important and 
awefid service. , 

Wisd^om alone is truely ftir; folly only appears so. 

RULE vni. 

■ i. ■,- * » 

Ment, added to 'wtUrds ending with silent e,generally 
preserves tltei from elision: as, abatemerit, chagtiseiiitnt, 
in^UementtJpc, The tvords judgment, ahriflgmeM^lie'^ 
kn^ledgment, are deciationffrom the rule* 

Like^othcr terminations it changes y into i, token pre¬ 
ceded by a consonant; aJ, accompany, acconpaniment ;* 
itterry, merriment, ^ • 

Grammar, p. 39. Key, p. 13. ^ ,/ 

The stndy of the English language is making daily 
advancment. 
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arrangmt^t of studies facilitates im- 


To iten ailannentt ii oot 

To Iliads rei^T’d, forewani'd, and wen prepar'd. 


HVU IX. 

'■ Able and ible, vihen incorporated into words ending 
itUhsi}mt.t,abt\^ always cut it off: as, hjflme, blamabkf 
aiire, curable;‘sense, sensible, kc^ but if c or g s<ffi 
emus hfon t, in the original woi‘d, the e is then prt- 
served in veords compounded with able: as, char^, 
ckoj^eoit^; peace, peaceable, ifc. 

Grammar, p. 39. K<y>P>19- " 

Erery person and thing connected wjth self, is apt 
to appear gOo^|p)d desireabje in obp ey,^ 

"Errors andJiiscbndiKt are more excoseablfi'in ig* 
norant, than in well-instructed persons. 

The dirine laws are not reTerseible by those of ota. 

Gratitude is a forceibk and actire principle in 
good and generous mindis. 

Our natural and involuitoy defects * Ivvfyj arc 
not chargable upon us. 

•We are made^ be serricable to Qthen|^ well a;: 
to ourselves. * 


auu x. 

fFhen ihg or ish is added to wordsendkg with silent e. 
the e is almost universally omitted; as, plwe,placing, 
lodge, lodging: slave, slavitk; prude,prudish. 

An obligeing and humble disposition, is totally 
nncbnhected with a servile and cringeing humour. 
By sdaceing the sorrows of otheni, the heart ft 
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mproyed, at the same tiolb that our doty is per¬ 
formed. * , * , 

Labous and expense%re lost upop a droneish spirit. 
■Xhe inadvertences of youth ma^ be estused, bat 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe vepro«& 

. BULB XI. ^ 

IFords takei iuto composition^ (^hen^rcp’AotelOlirt 
which were stpeifluqpt in tjMr eimpleg;, 
dtuighil, withal, also, chilblain, Jor^d. 

Grammar, p.4Dt Key, p. 14 
, Lovp^woik:eth no ill to our nrighbouT/ 
fifilfiiling of the law. 

That wftn^i is ^sccietiiBeB axpediealy is ,not alt 
waysjo. * *•* 

We may be hnitfuU to oth«a^ oar ocample, as 
well |s by personal injuries, > 

Where diligence opens the door of the mder- 
standing, and impartiality.keeps H, truth iii^ an 
entmpee a^d a Wellcome tod. . * 

CHAPTER II. 

Containing iMtances*of false QETHOoaArBnr,^|M'oin£t>. 

cuously di^osed. 

See the Key, |ju IS ,,, 

As the learners must be supposed to ^ tolerably 
* versed ^n the spelling o^ words hi very familiar use,^ 
^e Cmnpiler has generally selected, for the foilow- 
iiig exercises, such words are less obviously erro¬ 
neous, and in the use of which young persons are 
more lilfely to commit mistakes; ’Though the in¬ 
stances. which he gives of these deviations are not 

* CS * 
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rery numeroJls, yet, k i»» presumed, they are exhi- 
jfted with sufficient varietyy to show the necessity of 
;i^re and atteatimi combining letters and syllables; 
and to. egcekc the ingenious student to iiiyestigate the 
princifdfs wid<niles of our Orthography, as well as 
to distinguish the deceptions and variation:, which 
e^ery where ^tend them. 

In ieetij^ng*^ these exerci^, the Compiler has 
beeiv governed by BoOtor Johnson’s I^kmary, as^ 
the standard of propriety. This work is, indispu¬ 
tably, the best authcKcity for the Orthography of the 
EngHsh language; though the author, in some in¬ 
stances, has made decisions, which are aat general'.} 
approved, and which it is not easy fo account 

X ««- 

SBCTION "1. 

Key,pilS» 

Neglect no opportunity of doing gooH^ 

No«jnan can stedily build upon accidei 
How shall we keep, what sleeping or awi&e, 

A weaker may surprize, a Stronger takej'^t^ 

Neither time nor misfortuites 
memberance of a friend. 

Moderation shoidd preside, 
and the parlor- 

^fihall we recieve gpod at the Divine hanu, aini 
hialt wd not recieve evil ?. '' 

In many designs, we may succede and be miserable. 

We should have*sence and virtue enough to recced 
from our demands, when they appear to be unre- 
sonable. 

All bur comforts precede from the Father of 
Goodness.' 

The ruin of a state h generally proceeded by a 
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universal degenaracy of mstonws, and R'<!odtenipt„<>f' 

religion. * ' ' * • ^ 

Hi» father omited iftthing ip fek .^ucation^- , 
iriight render him virtuotw and y 

The daw in the fable, was dpessed il ’plfaiTed or4j; 
namentsf''' , 

A favor Gbnfered with delicacy, doubles 

gSXlOn* 

, They tempted their Creator, Jnnitted# fhd - 
Holy One of IzraeL ' ‘ , ' 

Hie precepts of a good education have often r4 
qiredjn the time'df need. ' ' * • 

•4Ve are'wequently benefited by what we have 
dreaded. ’ •* <'4. ■: ' 


It is ni^reaTt virtuo*to Uve^ loveingly with good 
natured Sind medc persons. < * < ~ 

Tl^e Christian religiiHi gives a, more lovly cha¬ 
racter of God, tihan any religion ever did. 

Without smistenms view;s« they are dextrous ma- 
nagep of thehr own iateresf. . • > , - > 

Any thing dbmmited to the trust and care of ano¬ 
ther, is a deposit. - , , ; - : ^ > 

Here Vanish’d Tie, ^nd all that he Bad made •, 
Viea’d and bebelftI All was iidirely ^d. . * 

^ • * 

•'‘4* deservw our best skil to enquire, into thbdejrales, 
byewhich Yve may guide our judgement • » * * 

Food, c^theing, aad. habiutipas, are fiiC rewards. 
ofindifetry. , ■ . . 

^ If we he no restraint upqi our lusts, no controol 
upon our apetites_ and passions, they will hurry us 
into guilt and misery. ' • * 

An inSependant is one who, in*religiou8 affairs, 
holds that every congregation is a empleat Church. 
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SeecireliliVcraucil, sd 4 lecoriy more: 

Entrust tky fortune to tfcy Poirer abore. • 

Following iifo cretures wetiiiect, ■> , . 

f WtilOMtt in tite numieitt we detect. 

Tbe of oar traftsgressiens most 

prscede the l^givness of them. ‘ 

• *J||iK)Iciou^ ofkn aid tjm siudys of 

*ExaiBhicEMlFQi]rlHipor^«Bc|fu’d, 

And wUch tbe rtdei^ patsioa of tby mind. 

V- Re faiAtera at tbaooestioar 

C ^ 

Ifiefoan,l^«r«rds, Wtlooln, deaterAlfon 

Calicoe is a thio ctoft nmde of ixAtoa^ iomethnei 
stained with lively cotors. 

'f 0 promote iniquity ia others, is nearly the same 
as being the acters of it ourselvs. ^ 

The^lasier’s business was unknown teUie an^enti. 

The antecedanti in grapmier, is the noun m* pro» 
noun to which the .r^idire*refers. 

r 

aECTIOK S. 

Key, p. It. ^ 

Be notta£&a'd of the widied: 'tfaOy are under the 
contro\tl of Providence. Consciousness of guilt 
jtStly afright us.,« ‘ < • 

Convey th others no inteligence which you would 
be ashamed to airow. 

Many are weighed in the ballance, and found 
, wanting. 

Bfowtmany disapointments have, in their conse* 
quences, saved a man from ruin! ’ 

A well-poised mind maker a chearful countenance. 

* jt c» • 
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A certain bousholder plated vWinylrdj, ^;t)t the 
men imployed in it made pngiateftdl retnrna. 

Let us^ show dilligepce in ermy luidible under* 
taking. * *, 

CinamoD is the fragrant bark nf a ipra tree in the - 
iland of Ceylon. . , • • , 

A ram wiH but with his head, tho^g^ he Se 
brought up ta&e, and never saw the aether ' * 

We percieve a ^iece of salver ia a bason, when 
water is poured on it, though we^ebuM not discover 
it before. 

Virtue hnbalms the tnmory of the good* ^ 

•^he Icing of Great Brittain is a limitted mcmarch; 
and the Britl^ nation a fiee people. 

The phisieyfinnnay di^nce tfie medicin, tat Pros 
vidence alone can bless it. * • 

In many persaits, we inabsu-k whh pleasure, and 
land sorrowfully. 

Bocks, mountains, and caverns, are of indtlpen'* 
sible use, both to the earth end to man. 

The hive of m city, or kingdom, is in the best con¬ 
dition, when their is the least noize or buz in it. 

The roughnesses found on oar anteraace into Ibe 
paths of virtue and learning, gtow smpoth^ as we 
!'.r?vance. * * . . • ’ 

•That w^ch wsB once the ihost^taauUfuil s^lB^ 
Italy, coverred with pallaceS, imbellishedby princes, 
*nd cefiebrated by poets^ has now pothing to show 
but ruins. ^ 

Batterring rams were aniaently psed to beat down 
he walls of a city. ^ » 

.Iocky*signiBes a man who rides homes in a race; 
ar who.deals in horses. , ^ 


' C9 
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harmAlowlsf aiaoy animals, and the iajoy- 
m^ which they hare of life, should plead for them 
agaonst crael oseage. « 

may h« buzy, to no useful! purpose. 

/ We caimot^Iead in abatment of our guilt, that 
we.are ignOceot of oar duty. 

; tl^ine chiraty, how liberal soever it may be, 
will neverdfatpooenahsourseives. If w% sew spare- 
lugl;^, we shall ttap ecdrdingly. 

However dAggreid>^ resolutly perform 

i^rditly. 

A fit' of sickness is often a ki^ chastisment and 
disciplm, to moderate our aftection Ibr ^ things 
tins life. : . 

• It iaa happyness to young;persods, they are 

preserved frmn the snares of the woAl, as in d*gar- 
den inclosed: 

Health and peace, the moat valueable posessions, 
m;e otfiained at nnall expence. 

Incence, signifies perfeines exhailed by fire, and 
made UK of in religious ceremonies. '* 

Tnie, happyness is an ennemy to iwmp and 
noir-e. ‘ . < . 

Few i;pflexions are. more disireraug, th^ those 
which we make on oar own ingratitude. 

^"-■■There is ,fm insepemble connection 

P'^^y 

and virtue. . , 

Many actions have a fair complection, which have 
not sprung from virtue. 

Which way uoever we turn ourselvs, we are in* 
countered with sensable demonstrations of a Deity, 

If we forsake tl^ yrays of virtue, we cannot alledge 
any color of ignorance, - or pant of instruction. 
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SECTION 3. 

« 

Hpy, p. VK 

There are more cultivaters ^ (lie than o,f, 

their own hearts.. ' * 

Man il incompassed wftliflai|tgefa,ifliiiibieraMe. 

War is attended with distresM" Sh6 ^solatin^ 
effects. It is ctmfesedly the sdor^ bWntf%n^y pas- 

' . 4 ' 

Bions. , 

The elarth is'thte Lonihl;' lifd this falf^ss thiereof. 
The harvest truely is plenteous, but the laborer# 
aite ‘ • 

’• .The gi^M oWhiciti^fentt'tb dvil, the Renter #iU 
be ocfr victcaiy and reward. 

•We shosH ndt incoASge pereont to (fo what they 
bHme td' be wr<®hg. ' * . • 

Vtoe is placed between two extreams, which are 
both equally blameable. ' , , 

We should continually haye the gaol in oir view, 
whicji would direct nS in thte race. ^ ' 

The goals wet e forced b'^en, aM the prisoners set fiee. 
It cannot be said that we are charitible doners, 
when our gifts proceed fium selftslf nibtives. •- . 

Straight is the gate, and nalrwv the Way, •that lead 
17 life eternal. >•)■' r,. • • ' 

• slntegrify Teaids us ftlrait '^r^Rrlisd, disddis^g ^ 
doubleings, and crotAed paih»- . • . . 

Licenciousness and crimes jraye Ihe way to riiia, 
Words'are the cpuatres of wise men,^ bat the 
mcHiey of fools. ^ , • 

t 

Eecompence.to no man evil for evn. 

He W'Is an excellent person; i Bairrour of lint'eat 
faith in early youth. 



UkMeisEs. ' * / rrmtf- 

• Meeknea’ccnteonb angry passions; candor, 
our serere judgements. 4 .• 

He is not only,* descendent from pioas Mcesterg, 
bat ttn ioii^er toib of their virtues. 

A dispensa^pfy i« Ae pl^ where medicines are 
tii(|>ensed ! a dispauary is a^book in which ^Jie com- 
t^sitipa of them » described, , 

Faithfuhiess ssad judgment are peculiarly requisit 
in testamentc^ ^eipfseutors. ^ 

' To be faity^ sosong the Taxless, argues great" 
at|%ngt^ of prkidpsd. 

A^puntakis appear to be Bke «o maiiy wens or 
unatural protubmndes on the face Ute earth. j 
In some places the sea irfcroaches upo^ the laud; 
id others, the land upon the <Ma. » 

Philosophers agreed in despiziag riches, as -the 
incumberances of life. 

Wars are regulated robbraries and pyracies. 

Fishes encreaae mora than beasts or birds, as ap*. 
peats from their numrous 4>^un. 

The piramids of Egypt have stood more than three 
thousand years, 

Precepts have small indtmice, when not inforced 
by examgle* 

'Ho'w'bas kind Heev’n adorn’d the happy tand, ^ 
A»jd scatter’d hJesdUgi with a wastful band!. 

A friend exaggarates a man’s virtues, an enemy 
enflames his crimes. 

A .vritty and humoaroos vein has gpan fwoduced 
ennemies. ‘ • 

Neith'ir pleasure nor buisness should ingross our 
time and afiections^ proper seasons should be’slotted 
for retirmient. 

It is laudable to' enquire before we determin. 
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Many have been visftted with wh»’ 

hhve not profitted by them. 

We nja3i» be succesfi!, and yet ^saoporhtedL 

sacTioN 4. 

• Key, P.S2. 

The experience of want inhancer 4 ki‘ iMtlad qf 

. , ' • • • • 

plenty. 

To maintain opinjpns Stilly, w no ^vidracc of thStS) 
truth, or of our moderation, 

Horehound has been-famous ‘for its meiiednal 
qualities; bat it is now little used. * • 

'• 7 he*wicked are often ensnared in the ^ap which 
they lie fot others, 

& is hardsSo sdy whatJfliseases me curaabie; ^y 
are afl undqr the guidence of Heaven. * 

Instructors shotdd not oiUy be sldlfoll in those 
sciences which they teach; but l«rve dcti in the 
metfaed of teaching, and pajtience in the practise. 
Science strengthens and ialarges the minds of men. 

A steady mfnd may receive eouncU; but there i« 
no hold on a changable humour. 

We may raaure oufselvs b;yeust«nt, to bear the 
extremities of wbethlr without injury. • 
Excessive merryment is the parent o:? gr«ii£* ,* 

J^T is seosalde to the touch its a«d 'by* 

its resistance to bodies moved in it, • 

A pofite address is soi^ethnes the oiokeof malkm 
To practice virtue is thif sure way to love it 
Many things are plausabl| in theofy, which fail 
a practise. ' ' , * 

Learning and knowlege must be attained by slow 
agreesand are the reward only of dilligence and 
alienee. 
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- We thould ^aily 4 q twe ^eacably with all men. 


A soQl jtbat csn seear^y death defy. 


I to die. " 


a’ ^ ' I 

‘.'vM^atwer pronw^es ^ inten^ of the soul, is also 
Q^usiva to our pra^esA felic^. 

^ Let not the stei^ess of virtoe afright us; she will 
soon Ijecoptc aiqjaole. ^ 


With all tlfe Woe etheriel sky, 

Ajttd spanj^ed hear’ns, a Bhio«ing frame, 
TiT)eifgrlatoH|iij61prdclBiae^’ 

^Passion |s the dtunheness of the imnd: il super-, 
cedw the'workings of reason. ' 

• Jf.we are ai-ocere, we, myr be assured of an ad- 

<■ V' ' 2. - 'i'. o' 0 

vooate to intersede for us. 

,^We oughknot to consider the encrease df another’s 
reputation, as a dmunltion of our own. 

Th,. reumatiMn is a painful distemper, supposed 
toprocede from a(;ri(| humors. 

^!^e beautjful and acconjplish^, are too apt to 
s^udy behaivour rather, than virtue. 

1|ie peazant’s rabbin contains as much content*W 
the soverein’s pallac^ 

True yalor protects the feeble, and humbles the 
David,'the son of Jes'e, was a wise and valient 


man. 


" ■ fepliedes an(f miracira proclamed Jesus Christ to 
be.tlio ^vior of the world. , , 

. Esau told his birthright for a sayory mess of pou 


A regular and virteous education, is an inestcetiv 
able blesang. ^ 
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Honor and shame from op condition riio i ^ 

• Act w^I your pait; th^re, all the honor lies. 

Th^ i%o> of monkuii disciprmt>fteacot^i;^lsgr^ 
depravity of heart. * ■ • • 

We should repollect, that howeveie f&vq^le we • 
may be 4a ourselves, we are rigburoiuiy e]|||^'u|(i 
by others. . 

* SECTION J. 

,Kej,p.24. 

Virtue can r^der youth, as weH as age, ho* 
norable. . . 

Rumor often tells false tdes. 

• Wes^ minds are rufled by triiHing things. 

The cafiagS-tree is very common in the Caribbee 
ilands, whese it^rows firodigious heigjjith. , , 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the nakeif. . 

His smileS and tears are too artihtial to be relied on. 
The rnost esseosial virtues of a Chri^n, are lore 

to God and benevolence to man. *" ' 

• 

We should he ehearfid without levity. 
AcalenSer'signifiesaftegisterof the year; and a 
calendar, a press in which clothiers smooth theis 
cloth. • • 

t » - 

Integrity and hopd are the. sure paliative> of sor*' 

• . • 

rowr • 

•Qamomsie is an odouriferous plaint, and. pc^*sse$< 
considerable medicinel virtues. ; * ' 

The'gaityof you& ^ould be tempered by the^ ■ 
precepts of age. • , , • 

Certainty, even on distrqsful occasions, is soni-> 
iimes more elligible tiianauspence. 

StillVccii with bajH.eaCh'antient after ttsiids,. 

Above the reach of socrAifiouv bands. 



*64' Mc^cisM. ' '(Promts^ 

The most acj^ptable sacsrifise, is that of a contrite 
and ^Hntde heart. ' 

We ate aiccattat^le fw whaUever we pntrenize in 
'^en. *' 

* It marks a Safage disposition, to tortur animals, 
tor make th^ sm^ and agonise, for ou; diver- 
sir®. 

The edge oif cloath, where it is closed by com¬ 
plicating the thready is caBed the>selvidge. 

Soushon^ tea and Tutky cdfee s^re his favortle 
befVeridge; .chocolade he seldom drank. 

The guuty mind t'annot avt^ many melancholly 
apprehensions. ' , 

If we injure others, we must expect fi^attlation. 

I.et every man be fhllj^ perswaded .ia his own 
Blind. ** 

Peace and honor are the sheevesof virtue’s harvest. 

Tig black earth, every where obvious on the sun- 
facBof the ground, we ca|[l mold. 

The Roman poQtif claitos to be the st^iream head 
of tlie church on earth. 

High-seasoned food vidates the pallate, and oc- 
casfons a disrellshTor plain fare. 

The ohnscKius receivor is as bad as the thief. 

o j o 

Alexander, the conqueror of the world, was, in 
'iact, a^robber ami a murderer. . „, 

The Divine Being is not only the Greater, but the 
JSuIer and Preservor of the wprid. 

Honest endeavors, if perseveiW in, will finally be 
succesfuL ‘ «. 

iC • 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr; he who 
sailers for it, is a confessour. 

^ In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give 
occasion for a life of repentence. 
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The mist nfaich invelop^ xaany studies, is' dissi* 
pated when .we approach ^em. 

The Tpic^ b sometimes ohstitM^ by a boannasa 
or by tIscuous phte^. • ,. 

The desart shall rejoice, blo^po^ as the sMe*. 
The bjuit and sweetmeats .net en tattle ‘alter tJS#" 
meat, are called thp desert. * 

We trareifled the dowry fields tlH die felling 
dews admonished iu to return. • 

SECflOWfe ' 

,, fair, , • • 

*There » fewueirtly a srom tt the root of ew wink 
florishing codai^Q.- ‘' 

Tt^ stallTof ivey is to(i^ and not feagii. ^ 
The roof is vaulteth and distills &e^ wsddr fern 
CTeiy*part of it. 

Our imp^ections are discemable by othera, ^en 
we think they Me concealed^ 

They tbink^hey shall bear«i*IW thera much 
^leaking. 

True criUcizm is not a captious, but a liberal art. 
Integrity is our begi^efense against ihe evils of life. 
No circumstance can licence evil, or dbpence igrith 
the rules of virtue. • . •, ^ 

*We may be cyphers in .the woMd’s estsnlhtioB» 
whilst ^e are advancmg our own and others’ value. 
The path of vertue is the path of j^ace. . 

• A diptbong is the coilitioa of two vowels tso form 

«ne sound. • • * 

• % 

However forceable our t«nptation% they iriky be 
esismd. 
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^ ■ I acknowlege my transgression; and my sin is 
■ ever before me. 

' *^6 coQedge ofo cardinals are the electe>« of the 

pope»*'V‘c '■ 

,fK1hid no eolorabk excuse to palliate his conduct. 

o Thy httmounmi vein, thy pleasing folly, 

» Lie aill ueglscted, all forgot.' 

If we are so conceited as obsfinatly to reject all 
*6 jnsst expect a dirdkSion of friends. 
Grbhelogy is the ^wi^nce of computeing and 
ajttsting the periods of time. 


' In'groves we live, and lay on mowy beds, ' 

‘ ' By ohrystal streanA; thit atnnner tijro* the meads. 

* It is a s^c^t cowardise, v^ii^ Induce us to com- 
pli^ent the vices of odr.^supe^ors, to *U»e 

fil^iiij'and I^ugh with the prophane. , 


The lark eacl 


lay.'’ 


i me wth her sprttely 


There are no fewer than tlurty-two speeles of. the 

iit ' %. / ' ‘ r ' ■ . ,J 


iniy. 


We owe it to o«ir visitors as well as to ourselves, 
to. entertain them with ^^ful sensable conver¬ 
sation. ^ ’ A 

Sj>on8err'’a^e those who become sureties for the 


otiildreu’s edupatjoa in the Christian faith., 

Wa^rier’s, fame is often purchased ’by the 
bloou of thousands. 

Hope exhflerates the mind, and is the grand 
elixer, under all the evils of life.' 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it eiq>resses our 
dS(^, and ho'nhrr our beiifefacter, perfumes and re- 


gails ouraelvea. 



PAliT III; 

Exercises in SrNtAX 


CHAPTlRl 

, Containing instances qf false SrvTJjc, dt^osed wider 
the particular Rules, 


I. . 

A verimu^ aghx with pis'nomnatitie case, in num-’ 
ier a/tHpertca: as, “ / feani;”r*f Jfcw or* mproced f’ 

" The birds sing'* 

lanobawr, <p.'i 3 S. ■ 

Di* APfoiNTMi^Ts Sh&8 tJi4»egrt «f»an j but the 
renewal of consoitHioo. , ’ 

The smiles ttrat'«hcbtmge <eeei1ty of jadgm^t, 
hides malice and insincerity. 

He dare not a6t in pppositieh to hJs instractibns.* 

■ Fifty pounds of wheat contains for^ poBnds' of 
dour. '' ’ ^ 

T^ie mech&nwm of clAk^ and wMches, wefe to- 
tally unlutown a few centuries alio. ’ * : # 

The number of the hihabitaijits (tf Great feitain . 
md treland, do not exceed ribrteeu miDioas.’ 

Nothing but v^n and fodhsh pufbuits delight soinije 
»ersons. 

A variety of pleasihg objects cliarm -the eye. 

So much toth ofabilitydhdmeritare seldom found. ‘ 



’ (Mi. 

In the condnet of Parmenio a mixture of wisdom 
and folly were yery oonspiduoas. • .* 

He if a methodical vf^iter than Plujtarch, or 
any ^her/that wnte lives too hastily. ' 

Tha isquisitiiTe and carious is generally talkative. 
^^Sreat p^ra has been taken to reconcile <^the par- 

I amaony t$'aay but there was more equivo- 
eilt^tinBbnet ^ 

The rinoere is aiwaysiesteemed. 

Has the goods been s<dd to advantage? and- did 
dior tsnMmx the proper season? 

Tliere n many occarions m lifo^ in wlncb 'silence 
and simplicity is true wisdom. « i> " 

The generoos never reedhfttsmlmiteiyfactions 
thfy have done; nor the prudent, those ttey i|^i do. 
He need not proceed in *ich hostel 
The business that related to ecclesiastical meetings, 
matters, and persons, were to be ordered according 
to the ]dng*s direction. < ' . 

In him were btq^iiy blended true” dlgmt|^ith 
softness of manners. 

Tire Support cf so many of his relations, were a 
heavy trx upon his industry; 'but thou knows, he 
paid it'cheerfully. 

• *"Wh^t avails tfce best senriments, if person* do^u^t 
ttve suitably to them? 

- Reconciliation, was offered, on conditions as mo¬ 
derate as was consistent with a permanent union. 

Not one of them whpm thou sees clothed in pur- 
pld, ape completely happy. 

And the fame of this person, and of his wonderflil 
actions, were diffused throughout the country. 
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The variety of the prodqptions of gentiu, Ufce thal * 
of the operations of nature, are widiout Ihauk 

In vaip o«r flocks andVelds increase our storet > 

When our abundance make us wi8h%or 

■fhou should love thy neighbour wlamcerely as 
thou loves thyself. • * ^ 

Has thou no better reason for censuring thy irie^ 
and companidh? • * * 

Thou, who art the Author and Beetower of ,^fe, 

* * d 

can doubtless restore it also: but ts^iether thou will 
please to restore it, or not, that thou (sily knows. 

O thou my voice inspire/ * 

V, wish touch’d faaiabhi hallow’d 1 %m wito file. 
itccept*tbQKi grated teaiis4 for thee they 
For thee that ever felt^other’i wo. 

fast to thy word, in.ev'ry thongibSt uacere j 
who knew no wish but what the world might he* 

• € 

The fbilowit^ exan^let an adapted to the notetkand 

observettont under rujls 1. -o 

. • 

* • Ckammar, p. 139. Key, 31. 

1 *. To do unto all men, as we would that they, 
in similar circumstances, should dts unto us, consti* 
tttte the great principle of virtue. • 

From a fear of the world's censure, \o be-ashdmed 
of the prjtfAice of precepts, which tlje heart ayiAives^ 
and embraces, mark a feeble and imperfeet character. 

Theferroneous opinicps winch wf form concerning 
happiness send miseiy, gives rise to sdl the mistaken 
and dangerous passions that^embrpils rwr life. 

... ... ■ - S '- "* — 

• The exMnpiet under each rale are rcfrahuiy lonbeied, to tnake then 
correspond to the respeedve subordinate ralea in the Gratnmat. 



TO 1 ESERCI8ES. ' (Rule 1. 

^ To live soberly, right^usly, and piously, are re¬ 
lied of dlmen. 

liat it it our .duty to prcmote the purity of our 
miods atnlcbodieii to be just and hind to our fellow- 
jBreftori^ and to be , pious and fi^thful to Him that 
made us,' admit no* of any doubt in a rational and 
well-iirfbrmed mind. 

To be 'of a ^we and humble mind, to exercise be- 
^.;^ieBee tenpds others, to cultivate piety towards 
^God,. is the sure meant of becomiog peaceful anJ 

*»ppy« . . . 

: I*, is tm important truth^ that religion, vital reli- 
gkar, the religkas of the heart, are the most'pow^-- 
ful -auxiliaries of reason,, in iWaging eiajar with^hd^ 
passions, and prcmioting th^<sweet composure wmcb 
4 »listitute the peace bf God. . 

The possession of oaf senses entire?’ of our limbs 
uninjured, of a sound understanding, of friends and 
companions, are often oVerloofcedj though it would 
be the ultimate wish of mknj 
judge, deserves it as much ^ 

All that make a figure on die'great theatre of the 
world, the empkiyments of Che bbsy, die 
prises of. the ambitious, and the’exploits of tt 
hke; Che virtues which forms the happiness, and the 
CTinie\jvhich ocj^isions the misery of mankind; pij- 
ginates in ^ihat silent , and secret recess of thought, 
which are hidden, from every^human eye. * 

2. If the privileges to^whidh he has an undoubted 
right, .and he has long enjoyed; should now be 
wrested from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

TTiese curiosities we hajje imported from Cliina, 
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and are similar to those wh|ph were some time ago 

brought from Africa. s 

Will qiartialflamevfor ever fire .thy mindt ' 

And never, never be to Heav’n reign’d , 

3. ’ Two substantives, when they C 9 ine together, 

and do nq^ signify the same thing,* the fonfser nnist 
be in the genitive case. , , 

Virtue, however it may be negleeled a tiAe, 
men are so constituted as uldmatety to adl^jpvled^ 
and respect genuine merit. > * 

4. The crown of virtne is peace adJ ^honour. 

His chief occi^adon and rnsjoyroent weft contro- 
virsy. 

5.- 1 —(, ?— .»j- i .Him‘destroyed, ' '■ 

Of won, to what miqifltoFk^hi^tter tost, 

• All this will soon follow. . * 

-iWhpse gray top 
a Shall tremble, him descending. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, Ifc. 'in ihe singular number, 
joined together iy a copulative conjunction, expressed 
, or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pro¬ 
nouns, agreeing with t^em in the plttral number: Os, 
“ Socrates and Plato were wise; tluy teere the most etni~ 

• O 

fient philosophers of Greece;" The stm that rotls,ovef 

« 

om heads, the food that we recewe, the nest that wenenjoy, 

daily admonish us of a superior and suphiretending 

*Power.'^ . • 

Grammu, p. 143. Key, p. 33. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vkes. 

, Wisdom, virtue, li^pines5,^wells with tlie gpldSn 
mediocrity. • • 

In uni^' consists the wel&ire and security of every 
society. 
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Time and tide iirdlts for no man. 

His politMiess and good disposition was, on failiire 
(tf their effect, entirely changfed. • , 

Pirtiencte»aud diligence,, like feith, rfemoves rnoun* 
tains. * ' 

^ Hianfliily and kflowfcdges, with poor apparel, ex- 
ids pride aitd ignoraime under costly attire. 

Ilie planetjl'y system, bmtndlesa sf)ace, and the 

hfiienaa oce^, reacts die mipd with sensations of 
• • * 
Btonishraedt. 

Humility and teve, whaterer obamrities may 
ivdre MigiiMis teimts, caastetes the tssenoe of 
religion. 

Religion and virtue, xm best snj^rt and highest 
iionour, ©infers ou the miifd prihc^M of noble in¬ 
dependence. 

What dgoifieB the cniresd and cave of precepton, 
adien youth think they hare no weed of a38i8tanoe^ 

ja 

The exampkt whichare euited #• the notet 
and ohtervations tender auLf ii. ^ i, ( ‘ 

Gramiaar, ^14i4. Ke 7 ,ip. 34. 

. 1. Much doembumaa pride and self-ctanplacency 
require ^cmrecd^a. « 

Luxurious ’living, and high pleasures, begets a 
languor and satiety.that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufBciftncy stifles sentiments of de¬ 
pendence oh our Creator: levity and attachment to , 
Worldly pleasures, dertroys the sense of gratitude to 
him. * • ^ . 

.. % jSood order in (rtir afiairs, not mean savings 
{Xudu&e great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
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accompany it, were wrilter^ many years ago, for my ' 
owp private satisfaction. • 

That arett senator, In concert with several other 
eminent persons, were the projectors of»rije revolu¬ 
tion. ^ * * 

The rs/igion of these people aS well as their cus¬ 
toms and manners, were strangely misrepresented.^ 

Virtue joiifed to knowledge and ^ealtL, confer 
great influence and^respectability. But Itnowleilg'e, 
with wealth united, if virtue is wanting, have a very 
limited influence, and are often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like^some^re- 
{tid)vne?l critics of our ovm, have furnished most de¬ 
cisive proofs^.' that ihej’ knew not the characters of 
the Hebrew language. » 

The buildings of the institurion have been ^fn- 
larged; the expense of which, added to the in¬ 
creased price of provisions, render it necessary to 

advance the terms of admission. 

• * 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

What bTaclt despair, wftat horror fills his mind ! 

3. Thou, ai^d the gardener, and the huntsman, 
must share the blame of this business amongst tbeni. 

sister and I, ds well as my brother, are daily 
employed in their respective occupat'ons. 

. RULE at. 

The'-'conjunclion disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjunction copulative; for as the verb, novn, 
w pronoun, is referred to the i>reced>ing'tcmis taken se¬ 
parately, it must be in the singular nutnber: as, ‘‘ Igno¬ 
rance or negligence has caused this mistake;” “ John, 
James, or Joseph, intends (p accompany me;” “ Thet e 

D 
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^ .,b|j&bcmes. (Rule 3, 

nai^ nMer'knowledge nor understand- 

0 

- gr««Wi», Key, p. 36. 

jbqf^lnei^ or misery, are, in a gyeat mea- 
ptit in^ Ms own hands. 

M4n is. not such a machine as a dock or a watch, 
wliich mere merely as th?y are moved. 
t'‘';|>M|>i8fi»> i^^Gamity of or body, nor any con- 

^tioQ of l^fk: for they are,,perhaps, to be yonr own lot. 

%6akii^ i9»^(^atly to senftintsi or any diing 
that beli^ysaatun^pni^or.ilI*h(mm are certainly 
criminal.^ v , ' ; - ■; 

■ 4We are .iJWny faults fo .spelling, which ^neither 
. aaalogj^^j^ IH^nncis^ JilstUy^ 

• W3»n sickness, foSrnuty, pr reverse of fortune, 
10 ^ usi the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

■ ’ let it ^ . remembered, that it is not the uttering, 

I oif the lmanng of certain words, that constatufe^tlK 
iWni^ip of foe Almighty. 

A tart reply, a pronehess to rebuke, or a captious 
and contradictions spirit, are capable of imbittering 
Aoiaestic life, and of setting friends at variance. 

4rte foUowiiig (jentcBces exemplify the notes ard oh- 
Mspeoltotfi under aulb in. * 
f’y '' . . ,' Orammir, p, 146. Key, p. 36. 

1. i^her tho^ or I art greatly mistaken, in our 
judgment Ml this sB^ect'^ 

Itwfoou ani!lh® undertJce the 

^^n^^proposed.;^, 

Bc*b.!ef'fhe scholars, or One of them at least, 
tw transac^cm. 

of the ship and cargo were recovered; 
%'i^'nei^r tbe-sailors nor foe haptain, was saved. 



iifiule4.)» SYUTA^nt 

Whether one person or more was concern^ |b 
the business, does not appear. 

' The c^s of thi} life, or tlK deceitfeii^ oT. 
riches, 'has choked the seeds a! virtsh, ia niiany a ’ 
promising mind. • * 

auiE-iv. • 

A nom muMtude, pr ngnjfyii^iMing, md^k&De 
m verb or ftronom ogredt^viiA U,eiiher ^ 
or plural, manber; *yef mt vdtkout r^svd to tie tn^poH 
ef the word, as ooaeqmg sa^ or pbtmlUyi^idM ;. ds^ 

“ The meeting was large;” The parUepueiit it d^:; 
.Mlvei;” "Thenatimis pemrfid;” •*Tl%pe^de^iidM'j 
consider: hate not knOm WumsAtituAe 

eagerly pumse,pleasupikdf tiek'..tAi^'-0td$‘J^-:-'" Tlie 
cotmcU were dmdid in their edttfmOtts^^^ :', - #, 

Grammar; p. 147. Key, p.Sl'. 

"fhe people rejoices ia that .which j^e'it 

sorrow. \ * '' 

,The flock, an(l'’hOt theHeeCe, ^ or (raghfi^ ^ 
the*obje2ts 0£ the shephhrdV'caie. 

The court have jnst ended, after having through > 

the trial of a very long cause. • 

The crowd weA so great, that the jodges with 
difficulty made* tiieir way through them. ’’/ • 

^ ,The wcorporation of, York consist of a«maymf 
aldermen, and a common council. * ’ 'i . 

TRe British parlitgnent are comptned king, 
lords, and commons. 

When the nation eomplaiD,the nflers ahonld lltfea 
to tbeir voice. • : 

In the dhysof youfli, the multitade nagecljr pnr* 
sac^ pleasure as its chief good. 



. The church hate power to inflict corporal pu¬ 
nishment. * ^ 

The fleet iS^ere seen railing ug the channel. 

The regiment coifeist of a thousand men. * 

The meeting |)ave established several salutary re¬ 
gulations. • , ’ ^ 

The council was not unanimous, and it separated 
without conoHig tP any determination. • 

Jhe fleet is all arrived and moored in safely. 

Tins people.draweth near to mi with their mouth, 
and honometh me with their lips, but their heart is 
far from mg. 

C 

The committee was divided in its sentiments^*and . 
it has referred the business to the general meeting. 

•The committee were very fuH wheri this point was 
decWed; and their judgment has not been called, in 
■question. 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidenccj 
whei3FSo much is already given ? 

The remnant of the pi^ople were persecuted with 
great severity. « ’ 

Never were any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewish nation. 

The shpal of henings were of an immense extent. 
No* society rtre chargeable with the disapproved 
.^i^coli'duct of paiticular membeis. 

" nuLE v. 

, Pronouns must always agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gender and num¬ 
ber; as, " This is the friend whom I love;” “ That is 
t'le vice Mich I hate;” “ The king and the queen had 
put on their robes ;'*“'Tke moon appears, and site shines, 
but the light is not her own.”* 



'Rule 6.) SYKTAX. 

The relative is of the lame person as the antecedent, 
and tJtc verb agrees tvitk it accordingly: as, *‘.Thou 
who loiest wisdom;” I who from experie^e.” 

Grammar, ,p. 148, Key, p. 3 ^. 

• . T 

The* exercise of reason appears as little in t|^ese 
sportsmen, ^as in the beasts whom they sometimes 
hunt, and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They whit^ seek wisdom will certainly find Jic#". 
The male amongst birds seems to Vliscom no 
beauty, but in the colour of its species^ , 

'5pke handfuls of ashes of the furnace, a«d let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven, in the sight of 
Pharaoh; hml^if shall become small dust. 

^Rebecca too|£ go^y raiment, which were with 
her in the house, and put them upon Jacob. * 

The wheel killed another man, which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives, by this means. ^ 

The fair sex, whose task is not to mingle in the la- 
b'oars o^pu2)lic life, has iis own part assigned it to act. 

I’he IIert*ules man of war foundered at sea; she 
overset, and lost most'of her men. 

The mind of ^mn cannot be* loilg without %ome 
food to nourish the^ftetivity of his tlipnghfcS 
What is the reason that our language is less refined 
* flian those of Italy, Spain, or Fraflce ? 

4I0 not think any one should incur censure for 
being tender of their'reputation. * , 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can give 
an account of it. 

In religious concerns, or what is conceited to be 
such, every man must stand or fall by the decision 
of.the (^eat Judge. * 


* D 3 



18 /:*titHCMEs. (Huk^ 

* 

- ■ Something like what hive been here prenihed, 

are the conjectures of Dryden. 

Xhoa gieat Fint^€ause, least andentood 1, 

Who aK my sense confin’d 
To know hu^ thie, that thou art good^ 

And that myself am blind; 

It Yet gave me in thU dark estate, &c. >' 

^ What art thcaj, speak, that, on designs uhknown. 

While otliers sleep, thus rang^the camp alcme. 

THefollffwing'examples are adap^d tee the notes and 
observations under rule v. 

r Gramra'ar, p^ 149. Key, p.40. 

i.. Whoever entertains such an opinion, he Ju&gea 
erroneously. 

The cares of this world' they dffen choke the 
growth of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disagree¬ 
able, they often improve us. 

2. looses was the meekest man whom we read of 
in the Old Testament. 

Humility is one of the most amiable virtues which 
wO can possess. 

They are the same persons who assisted os yesterday. 

The mdn anc^ things which he has studifd have 
not irnproved his morals. 

3. Howsocyer beautiful Lhey appear, they lave no 
real merit. 

■ In whatsoever light we view'him, bis conduct will 
bear inspection. 

On whichsoever side they are contemplated, they 
appear to advantage. , 

However much he might despise the maxims of 
the king’s administration, he kept a total silence on 
that subject. , 



Rule 5.) lYKT^ *79 

♦. Which of them ti*) peraons has most distant 
guisbed himself? * 

None rfore impajtiAitly suflfer .^juries, than those 
that are hl^ibi^rd in doing them. . • 

5. -be pers^a^ t>ut ^at I was 

greatlj'^^ult;^ ; . ' • 

These cS^mrfidations of hia chUdrep^ af^arsto 
have been made in somewhat an injudicious nrannen 

6. He insfructed and fed the cfowda who sur¬ 
rounded him. 

Sidney was one of the wisest and most active go- 
i»Vernbrs, which Ireland had enjoyed for several years. 

He was.rfhe ablest minister which James ever 
possessed. • * •• • • 

^he court, who gives curreflcy to manners, ought 
to be exemplary. 

t am happy in the friend which I have long proved. 

7. The child whom we have just seen, is whole- 
sdtuely ^ed,^and not injur&l by bondages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of prey, who destroys without pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him,^ he could never re¬ 

gain the favour Oif* Nero, who was indeed a.noUier 
name for cruelty. * • # ' 

Flattery, whose nature is to deceive and 'betisayji^. 
sljould be avoided as the j»isonou.s*addy. * 

Who of those men came to his assistance? 

• • ^ 

9. The king dismissed his minister without any 

inquiry j who had never before committed so unjust 
an action. ’ , • 

Th*re are millions of people in the empire of China, 
whose support is derived almost entirely from rice. 

D 4 



80 ^ EKERCISES. (Rule 6 

' 10. It is remarkable hii| continual endeavours to 
sel?r% us, notwithstanding out ingratitude. 

It is indisputably tme his Assertion, though it is 
* si paradox. • < 

11. Ah! Unhappy thee, who art jdeaf to the calb 
of duty, and of honour. ^ 

Oh! happy we, surrounded with so many blessings. 

* t »■ r A 

EUtE VI. 

TKi relative f j the nominative caseHo the verb, when no 
nominative case comes between it and the verb: as, " The 
master who taught us;” " The trees tehich are planted.” 

When a nominative comes between the relative ar;^ the 
verb, the relative is governed by some word in its own 
member of the sentence: as, “ He whq preserves me, to 
wltom I tnt’c my being, ivhose I dm, and whom I serve, is 
eternal.” 

>1 Grammar, p. 153. Key, p. 42. 

We are dependent on each other’s assistance; 
whom is there that can subsist by himself? 

If he will not hear his best friend, whom shall, be 
sent to admonish him ? 

They, who much is given to, will have much to 
ansvt'er for. - ' 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in early 
life, have been dark and deceitful, .should^^fterwards 
tjecome lair and ingenuous,, 

They who liave laboured to make us wise and 
gpod, are the persons who we ought to love and re¬ 
spect, and who we ought to be grateful to. 

The persons, who conspience and virtue support, 
may smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate 
with, your own will be estimated. 
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Buie 7 .) * SYNTAX. 

* 

That is the student who’I gave the book to, and., 
whom, I am persuaded, (Jeserves it. 

1. Of whom were *he articles bought ? Of a mer¬ 
cer; he who resides near the rnanlion house. 

Was any person besides the merc^■present? Yes, 
both hi*a and his clerk. • „ 

Who was the,money paid to? To the setter 
and his clerlf. • • •, • 

Who counted it ? Berth the clerk and him. 

• , ^ w * . 

RULE VII. ‘* 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives o/ 
dijcffnt persons, the relative and verb mSy agj^e in 
person with either, according to the sense; as, " 'I am 
the man whb*command you;” or, " I am the man who. 
commands you.^ ** 

Grammar, p. 155. Key, p. 43. . • 

I acknowledge that 1 am the teacher, who adopt 
that sentiment, and maintains the propriety of such 
measures. * 

• Thorn ait a friend theft hast often relieved me, 

• # ^ • 

and that has^ot deserted me now in the time of pe- 
culiai' need. 

I am the man who approves wlwlesome disci-, 
pline, and who recommend it to othersbut I am 
not a person who promotes asele.ss seserity, 6r who 
' «bjdct.to m3d and goneroas treatnu^ent. . , * * 

I perceive that thou art a pupil, tvho possesses 
bright parts, but wh <4 hast cultivated them but little. 

'I’hou art he who breathest on the earth with tlie 
breath of spring, and who covereth it with verdure 
and beauty. , • 

I afh the lord thy God, who Ifeacheth thee to pro-> 
6t, and who lead thee by tlie way thou sbouldst go. 

D5 



8i EXERCISES. 8. 

, Thou art the Loril who ^id choose Abraham, and 
broughtest ^ forth out of *Ur of the Chaldees. 


C' BU1.E vin. 


JSmuy adjkHve, and evety adjective pronoun, helongt 
to a substantive^ expressed or understobd; as, “ He is a 
gqod, as well a* «. wise man;” “ Few are happy;” 
t^at is, “ persons;” “ This is a pUasoa^ walk;” that 
is, “ this, walk is,” &c. 

' Adjective pronouns must a^m, ^ number, vnth their 
substantives: as, This book, these books; that sort, 
those sorts; ampler road, other roads." 




Grammar, p. 156. 


Key, p.44. 


r' 


These kindofindulgences soften and in|nre the mind. 
Instead of improving yourselves, yoii have been 
playing this two houi;s. " 

Ihose sort of favours did real injury, under 
appearance of kindness. 

The chasm made by the earthquake was twenty 
foot broad, and one hundred fathom in depth. 

How many a sorrow shdujkl we avoid, we were 
not industrious to make them! 1 

He saw one or more persons enter the jl^en. 


* The examples which follow, ore sui^. the notes 
and bbservatiohs under role viii. 


Grammar, p. 156. Key, p. 44. 
” U ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS*. 


1. Ch^sisi?;. was' extravagant, and by this mean 
became poor and despicable. 

It was by that tmgenerous mean that be obtained 
his end.* 

'Industry is the mean of obtaining competency. 


* See Sic Qnmmar, Twenty-third or any tubsequcni, edition, (lage lit. 




Rule 8.) ♦ SYNTAX. , 

Though a promising nieasus%.it is a mean which 
I cannot adopt ^ * 

This [jerson embjjaced every opportunity to dis¬ 
play his talents j and by these *!neaiM rendered hun* 
st;If ridiculous. ' , 

Joseph was industrloos. fhigai; «Sid ^iscreet; and 

by this means obtained property and reputation.* 

• 

2. Religion raises men above fhemlelves; irre- 
ligion sinks thegi beo^th the b^tes: that,^buods : 
them down to a poor pitiable* speck of perishable 
earth; this, opens for theift a prospect to the skies. . 

^ore rain Ms in the first two ainftner iponths, 
than in the first two; winter ones; but it makes a 
much greiter show upon the earth in those than in 
these; because thefefis a much slower evaporatibn. 

Rex and Tyranims are of very different chafecters. 
The one rules bis people by laws Uj which they con¬ 
sent; the other, by his absolute will and power; 
this is called freedom, that, tyranny. * 

• ^ • 

3. Eactioftbem, in their tuAi, receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

My counsel to each of you is^th£rt;yoo should make 
it your endeavour to come to a friendly jigreemeiit. 

By discussing wltat relates to tach particular, in 
iheir,order, we shall better understand the kubject^^ 

Every person, whatever be their s^tion, are. bound 
by the duties of morality and religion. 

Every' leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem 
with life. , 

Every mail’s heart krid temper is prodiictive of 
much inward joy or bittern?s% 



il. ' EXERCISES. (Rules. 

Whatever he undertakes/ either his pride or his 
fo^ll^ disgust us. 

Every man and every woman,were numbered. 

Neither of those rfien seem to have any idea, that 
their opinions rcaj be ill-founded. 

When bepigmty and gentleness reign within, we 
are always least, in hazard from without: every per- 
s(K>, and every opcurrence, are beheld in the most 
favourable light. 

Oh either side of the river was thefe the tree of life. 


n, ADJECTIVES. 

4. She reads proper, writes very neat, and com- 

t 

poses accurate. 

He was extreme prodigal, and his propeity is now 
near'exhaiisted. ^ ' 

Thay generally succee^; for they lived 
formable to the rules of pnidence. • 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, 
without knowing that there is such a th^g as a 
syllogism. 

He had many virtues, and wdfe exceeding’beloved. 

The amputation was exceeding well performed, 
and sayed the patient’s life. 

He came ^rccable to his promise, and conducted 
himself suitable to‘the occasion. 

J^Ie' speaks veiy fljient, reads excellent, but does 
not think very coherent. 

He behaved himself submissive, and was exceeding 
careful not to give offence. 

They rejected the advice, and conducted them¬ 
selves exceedingly indiscreetly. 

He is a person of great abilities, and exceeding 
upright: and is like to be a very useful member of 
the community.^ 



RukS.) SYNTifx. i J 85 

• • , ; 

The conspiracy was th» easier discovered, from its 

biding known to many. * 

Not heftig fully acquainted vtjth tbe subject, he 
could affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was so deeply impressed with tBe subject, that 
few couid speak nobler upon it. * , 

We may credit, his testimony, for he says express 
that he saw ^ transaction.- 

Use a little wine/or thy stomach’s sake, and thhte 
often infirmities. 

From these favourable beginnings, we may hope 
for a soon and prosperous issue. * • 

^He* ‘addressed several exhortations to them suitably 
to their ckctjmstances. 

Conformably <d their fvehemence of thought, was 
theif vehemence of gesture. * 

We should implant in the minds of youth, such 
seeds and principles of piety and virtue, as are likelv 
to take soonest and deepest root. 

Such an amiable disposition wilj secure universal 
regard. * *• * 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

5. 'Tis more easier to build two chimneys tjjan 
to maintain one. 

• • 

• The tongue is like a raqp-horse 5 which rJhs the 

faster the Insser weight it carries. 

• ° 

The pleasures of the understanding are more pre¬ 
ferable than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale^ .sings: hers is ‘the most sweetqfit 
voice in the grove. * 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, 
and our own happiness. • 



BxfRClsKs. " (Ride 9. 

• f ' * 

The Supreme Being is t^e most wisest, and most 
jowrerfulest,. and the most Wst of beings. 

6. Virtup confers the supremest dignity on man; 
and should be ^s chiefest desire. 

His'assertion waa>more true than that of his oppo- 
ne^; nay, the of the latter were most untrue. 

His wrark iscpeH^j his brother’s ipore perfect; 
j^d his father's the most peifect of ail. 

l5[e gave the fullestt and the m6St sincere proof of 
. the truest friendship. 

% A tSient of this kind would, perhaps, j^ove the 
likeliest of any otheh to succeed. ' /f 

He is tiiC strongest of the two, but OQt the wisest. 

He spoke with so much‘'propriety, that I under¬ 
stood him the best of all the Olivers, who spoke on 
the subject. 

Eve was the fairest of tdl her daughters. 

8. He spoke in a distinct enough manner to be 
heard by the whble as.semUiy. ... • ” 

Thomas is eqnipped with a new pair of shoes, and 
a, new pair of gjoves: he is the servant of an old 
rich ra^. ‘,, 

The two fifst in the row are cherry-trees, the two 
uhfcb are pear-trees. 

‘ * * c, 

RULE IX. 

T/ie article a dr an agrees with nouns in the*singular• 
number only, individually or collectively: as, “ a Christ- 
i>y%, an infidel, a store, a titoumnd/’ 

TRe definite article the may agree with nouns in dte 
singular or plural number: as, “ 'Hie gardens,Hhe housest 
the stars.” 



* * • ' • 

RttleB.J SYNTAX. 

The articles are qften jiroperli/ omitted; Vthen used, 
they should he justly appKed, according to 4heir disiinet 
nature; an, “ Gold i9 corrupting,^ The sea is green; 
A lion is bold.’*, , . , • 

Graoitnar, p. 166, Key, 1^49. 

The .fire, the ftrr, the earth,* ftiftd the' water, jare 
four elements of the philosophera, ^ ^ 

Reason w*s giyea .to a mas tq coiftroThls passions. 
We have within os an intelligent principle^ dis¬ 
tinct from body aod from mattser. 

A man is the noblert work of creation. 


Wisest and best men sometimes commij^errori. 

Bbware of drunkenness: it impairs t^drartmiding; 

wastes as ^ate ; destroy^a reputation^ consumes the 

body; and readers tl|e man of the brightest parts 

ths? common jest of the meanest clown. • 

He is a much better writer than a reader. 

The king has conferred on him the title of a duke. 

There are some evils of life, which equally aflect 

prince and people. • 

■^e iftusf.act our pJrt with a constancy, though 

reward of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtues 

The virtues like^iis are not easily acquimd. Such 

qualities honour the nature of man. * • • * 

^ ^ Purily has its seat in the hear^' but exJends'iU'^ 

influence over so much of outward conduct, as to 

form*the great and material part qf a character. 

• • 
The profligate man is seldom or never found to 

l)e the good husband, the good father, or the bene¬ 
ficent neighbour/ ’ , * 


Trug charity is not the meteor, •which occasional! v 
glares; but the Imninary, which, in its orderly and 
regular elmrse, dispenses benignantinfluence. 



.88 EXERCISES. (Ride IQ. 

The/ollowing sentences exenplifj/the notes and obso' 
valiens under rule ix . 

Grammi^'', p. 167. Key, p.50. 

1. He has been much censured for conducting 
himself with a little attention to his business. 

So bold ^ breach of order, called for little severity 
ir punishing the offender. 

His error was accoi^janied with so little contrition 
arid (candid acknowledgment, that be found a few per¬ 
sons to intercede for him. 

Tliere were so many mitigating circumstances 
attending Tiis misconduct, particularly that of his 
open confession, that he found few friends who wer^ 
disposed to interest themselves in his favour.* 

As his misfortunes Were ftife fruit"of his own ob¬ 
stinacy, a few persons pitied liim. ' 

2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation, 
prevent many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and 
generous principle.. 

He was fired with desire of doing something, 
though he knew not yet, with disitinctness, either 
emf or means. 

3. .At worst,.I could but incur a gentle reprimand. 

A.t,best, his gift was but a poor oflering, when we 

consider his estate. • 

ItUlE X. 

One substantive governs anothtr, signifying a different 
thing, in the possessive or genitive case: as, “ My father’s 
houee;” “ Sian’s happiness“ Virtue’s rewardi” 

• O 

Grarntyar, p. 169. Key, p. 51. 

* * 

My ancestors virtue is not mine. 

His brothers offence will not condemn him. 



SYNTAX. 


ime ly.) 


8& 


I will not destroy the city for teij sake. 
Nevertheless, Asa his heart was perfect with thtt 
Cord. * • , 

A mothers ‘tenderness and a fathers ctfre are na¬ 
tures gifts’ for mans advantage. • 

A maiTs manner’s frequently in^o^ce his fortune 
Wisdoms precepts’ form the good mans interest^ 
and happiness* * * 


They slew Varus, he that was menti(Jned before. 
They slew Varus, who was him that I mentioned 
before. • 

Ihe fallying examples are adapted to the notes 
and observations under ru^e x. . 

•• Grammar, i>.*l 70. K« 9 r;'p. 52. 

!. The anniversary of King William’s and Queen 
Mary’s accession to the throne. 

The house was Joseph’s and Robert’s propert)’ ,,^ 
this trial, the judgg and the jury’s senti¬ 
ment?, were at,variance. • • 

The captain’s and mate’s, as well as the seamen’s 
exertions, brought the vessel, un^ler Provident^,, 
safely into port. • * 

2. The witneSs.evidence was decisive. 

• Moses rod was turned into a serpiqit. 

For Ilerodias sake, his brother Philips tvife. 

If ye suffer for rightQpusness’s sake, happy are ye. 
Ye should be subject for conscience’s sake. . 

3. They very justly condemned the* prodigal's, as 
he was called, sens’eless and extravagant conduct. * 

They simplicitly obeyed the profector’s, as they 

called him, imperious maiKiates. 

/ 

t 



‘ ExWcisEs. (Ride ]0. 

1 tiie knivesr^t Johnson’s, the cutler's, 

^yhe ipk ,wafl purchased at Brown’s, the mercer’s 
<|/(Wl-haberaf9her'r: 

Loi;d F4^%g»hain the geiwral’s tent, 
llus palad& had beefh the grand sultan’s Ma> 
l^et’s. v,,'* ° 

1 win not for J^avid’s thy father’s sake. 

He took refuge all ^^ ^oFemor, the king’s repre- 
sentative’s. ^ ^ 

Whose works are these ? They are Cicero, the 
most eloquent of men’s, » 


S. The worid’s government is not left to chance. 
Ste married my son’s wife’s brother.* 

This is my wife’s brother’s partner’s house. , 

' It was necessary to have both the physician’s and 
the surgeon’s advice. 

_The exten^f the prerogative of the king of 

Bnglaud, is shwiently ascertained. 

• . * 

r 

ti 

• 6. This picture of the king’s does not much re- 
sattble him. 

“ These pictures of the king v'efre senlsfc 'him from 
Italy. ' 

This 'estate of the corporation’s is *'mjph encum- 
beredf’ ■" 

That is the eldest son of the king of England’s. 


7. What can be the cause of the pairliament neg¬ 
lecting so impoTtaitt a business ? 

Much depends on this rule being observed. 

The time of William making the experiment, at 
length arrived. 
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It is very probable thatsfhis assembly yifiiA caUbtf, 
to clear somp doubt wl^ch the king had, sdxtut the 
lawfulness of the Hollanders their* throwing ofif the 
monarchy of Spain, and their withdrav^g entirely 
their allegiance to’that crown. ^ ^ . ■ 

If we alter the situation oT any of the words, w* 
shall presently, be sensible ef the mekKly sui^^ring. • 
Such will ever be the dlect of youth associating 
with vicious cmnpanfoifs. * • . ' * * 


EULE XI. • ’ ' 

Actipe verbs govern the elective case: as, “ TAiik 
ennobles her “ She comforts me“ Th^ support 
us;*’ “ Virtue\eKards h^^ollawers.” 

•• Grammar, p. 175. Key, p. 54. ^ 

They who opulence has made proud, and who 
luxury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple plea¬ 
sures of nature. 

Xou have reason to dread his wrath, which one day 
will (festroy y^both. * 

Who have I reason to love so much as this friend 
ol’ my yoijth ? • 

Ye, who were deSld, hath he quickened. 

Who dUl they entertain so freely ? 

, The mail who he raised from obsqjirity, is d^SRl. 

Ye only have I known *af ail the families of the 
earth.* ' , 

He and they we know, but who are you ? 

She that is idle and mischievous, reprove sharply. 
Who did they’ send to him on so imporjantntn 
errand ?• ■ * 

That is the friend who^ou must receive cordially, 
and who you cannot esteem too highly. 
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He inviteij my brojhe*! and I to see and examine 
his library. ^ , 

He who Committed the oflence, you should cor¬ 
rect, not I wly) am innocent. 

We should lear.and obey the author of ^ur being, 
even He who has power to reward or punish us for 
ever. ' ^ , • 

They who he^had most injured, he had the greatest 
reason to lovfe. 

_ 1 

The emniples wMcIi/ollow, are suited to the notes and 
observatiaas under kule xi. ^ • 

Grammar, p. ]76. Key, p.5S. • 

^ 1. Though he now taWs pleasure iu thenj^ he 
will one day repent him of indulgences so ur war- 
rantable. • , 

.r -The nearer his virtues approached him to the great 
example before him, the humbler lie grew. 

It will be vei-y difficult to agree his conduct with 
the principles he professes. 

2. To ingratiate with som6„ by traducing others, 
mayks a base and despicable mind. 

I, shall premise with two or three general observa¬ 
tions.' 1 . , 

t 

3. If maxims, and such practices prevail,' 
what has become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come according to the time proposed'; but 
Ihav^ fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mi"hly rivals are now at length agreed. 

The influence of h’ls corrupt example was then 
eniirelv ceased. 
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He w4s entered into tlip connexion, before tbC' 
consequences were conside^fed. < , , 

4*. Well may you l»e afraid; it is him indeed: 

I would act the same part if I were hkh, or. in hi* 
situation. 

Searcl^the Scriptures; for>in>t^eni ye think ye 
have eternal life: and they are them which testify 
of me. • m • • 

Be compo.sed: it is me: you have no cause for fear.^ 

I cannot tell who has befriended m^ unless it is 
him from whom I Have received many benefits. 

I know not whether it were them who cinducted* 
t\ie b*iiness; but I am certain it was not him. 

He so n\ucl^ resembled my brother, that, at first 
sight, I took it t(i be h^ « 

./Uter all their professions, is it possible to be then» ? 

It could not have been her, for she always behaves 
discreetly. 

If it w'as not him, who do you imagine it to 
been ? , 

Who do*yc*i think him to be * 

Whom do the people say that we are ? ^ 

5. Whatever others do, let thou and I acr wisely* 

Let them and w^ unite to oppose this jp-owing 
evil. • • * 


* when ihe verb to be is understood, ilSias the same ease before and after 
It, as wl^n it is expressed: as, “He seems the leader of the party;” 

He shall continue steward;” •Theyappomtedme executor;” “1 sup- ^ 
posed him a man of learning:” that is, “ lie seems to be die leader of me 
party, &c.”—Nouns in Apposition are in the same cast: as, “ We named 
the man pompey“ They may term Cllarlcs a visionary, but they canpot 
call him a deceiver;” “ Ilortensius died a mariy^:” “The gentle Sidney 
lived Ihe shepherd’s friend.” 


» M S^iRcists. (Rule 1®. 

RU^B XII. 

* vp^ ' p /pf ms another that follows it, or depenas 
p^tdtwe mood: as, " Cease to do evil; 
-db " We should be prepared to render 

‘ ta» awowri qfyar aetiom/* 
e Thi firepo^iBsim^ ihou^ generally used b^ore the 
primes properly omitted: as, « 1 
iteard lam say it'^^*'tf " to say it” 

.‘t grammar, p. 178. 

U a J>e!to3i' five on it oRiilive a great 

A»l- ' . 

'Ifott ou^ ittest too hastily. 

I wtsh-faitn-i^ i/fna^’witih his hamifteiB. 

. 1 need not to folicit him do a- kind action. 

dare not to proceed so hastily, lest I shoukk give 
' eflenaf. " - 

I have seen some yoang persons to conduct them- 
®*lve8 very discreetly. 

The foUawing sentences exemplify the notgs andLebser- 
. vatioos tmder tpm xii. 

Grammar, p. 178. Eey, p. 57. 

l.Ikiis a great support to Virtue, when vv^ toe a 
, good mind to maintain its .patience and tranqiiUHty, 
under injuries and a^iction, and to coniia'ly forgive 
its oppremiuh. ^ 

It is tfie di£feience of theh' conduct, which mskef 
us to approve ‘^ ■ene, and to reject the other. 

To to® yottog” persons who are courtieHi hy health 
alrf pleasure, to resist all the sitlurements of vice, 
mod to steadily pursue virtue and kn.ew.'<edge, is 
cheering and delightful to, every good mind. 
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2.‘We siiould not belike mwy pewiu^lt^iSep'rtel^ 
the Tirtues we do not posse^ - '% 

They acted, with so m^ch resenre, 
sons doubted them to be siooere. .. : 


May we always act uprigilSjir) 
conscience approved. 






In the use qf^wordi^Ki^ ^ 
time, relate to «jcA :^^0!i':mer^ard to that 


iion shouU U^^iaf*i^f^tt«aA^i^ The 'JJari 

hath given, <if4 I^tdl^th ta£m'‘*eiil^"^';^"A(^d 
«y, *‘l%e 

•*iklknm the'tfi^’psen^ 
yeari;'* it Aarfidhe, 
than twenty year t^i' "»• 




■»* J Oranmmr, pi Hi?. 5*7.' ~ . ' f* 

The next new yeai’’s day, I sfa^aiU be .at K.k(^ 


:,’• 


three yearA 

He has lately losf |t..dear and paly $ot3tl 
I should be obl%ed tp ha^ if be vii g^ptily 'iie 
in tflfct partumtiir. ’ . ', 

He has beetf formerly very disorderly; bot tips 


year, to the ‘prefent'tittle, he iyai dectmt and teguIilR 
W^.^ould respedl .ptfsoftS^ ijhecaftilfctbey 
continueifengattached ^' 

Jh the treasury Ij^aginil jto'the aatt^rai i|t .lbi| 
city, is preservid with the greateirt vendt^don, fot 
upwards of six ^ndied yeajpi, a dhdi wldeh they 
pretend to be made nf Pnaersdd. > 

Hie court of Bnme gi^ylaid hcdd bn all the.e^ 
portunities, w'hich tlije imprudence, weakness,' .«r n&- 
ceHhb^B of ipinc^ j^fbrd it, to extend its aUth(H‘ity. 

Fiwee «*i)S'tnUT*d bis nkreri^tdts resOnod. 
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They maintained thtft scripture conclusion, that 
ill mankind rise from on^ head. 

John will ea^ his wa^DS, when his service is 
complete 

Be wise agd good, that jou might be happy.' 

Be that as it will, he cannot justify his ponduct. 

I have been at London a year, and seen the king 
last suititfier?' < 

^ After we visited London, we returned, content 
and thankftd, to our retired antf peaceful habitation. 

TlieAllowing examples are adapted to the notes and 
ohservations under rule xni. 

Grammar p. i79. Key, p.^^. . 

1. I purpose to.go to i,ondon m a few months 
after I shall finish my bu.dness there, to proceed to 
America. 

__ These prosecutions of William seenj to be the 

most iniquitous measures pursued by the court, during 
the lime that the use of* parliaments was^susp^nded. 

From the little conversation I had wdth him, he 
appeared to have been a man of letters. 

I always intended to have^ rewarded my son ac¬ 
cording to his merit. 

|t wouldj'on reflection, have given me great satis- 
factidn, to relieve him /rom that distressed situation. 

It required so much care, that I thought J should 
have lost it befoVe I rcached'home. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to 

r 

Ijave done. 

He would have assisted one of his friends, if he 
could do it without injuring the other; but as that 
could not have been d&ne, he avoideyi all. inter¬ 
ference. ' 
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Must it not be expected, that he would have de-* 
i'euded an authority, wmch fiad been so long exer-, 
cised witheut controversy ? , 

These enemies of Christianity were confounded, 
whilst they were expecting to have fgund an oppor¬ 
tunity tp have betrayed its author. 

Ilis sea sickness was so great, that I often feared 
he would ha'^ died before our arrivalf * * 

If these persjons had intended to deceive, 
would have taken care to avoidefl, what would 
expose them to the objections'of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to have received his approbation 
vS rdy labours; for which I cordially thanked him. 

It woujd,Uave afforded me s^ll greater pleasure 
to receive'his approbatian at an earlier period : b6t 
ton-feceive it at all, reflected credit upon'me. • 

To be censured by him, would soon have proved 
an insuperable discouragement. 

Him purtion’d niuids, appreutic’d otpbans blest, 

The young who labour, ^nd the old who rest. 

’rhe d()tt<%, in his lecture, said,’thatdever always 
produced thirst, , 

RULE XIV. 

• • 

Participles have Q^satne go^mHcnt asthe^h'bs hate 
front which they are derived i as, I am wean^»-with 
hearing him;” “ She is instructing us;” " TIte tiitor is 
*admonishing Charles.”* • ' ^ * 

• Oremmar, p. 183. Key, p. 61. 

Esteeming theirselves wise, tlrey became fools. • 

Suspecting not only ye, but they also, I was stu¬ 
dious to avoid alUintercourse. * . . 

*■ Thoi^h the participle is not a part of aj>etch distinct fruin tlie verb, 
jret as it forms a particular and strilcioj; pan of the verb and has priue 
rules.and observations which am pCculiartu k, we think it is entitled loa 
separate,distinciive consideratibl^' 
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I could not avoid conlideriug, in some ilcgree, 

,ey as enemies to me; am he as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed his^lf too fraly in diffe¬ 
rent climates, he entirely lost his health. 

The examples which follow, are ’suited to the notes 

and obserzations under aULa xiv. 

• • 

* * Clramniar, p, 184. Key, p.68k 

• d. By observing of truth, you will command 
esteem, as well as secure peace. 

He prepared them for this event, by the sending 
to them f)roper information. 

A person may be great or rich by chance; b>'t 
cannot be wise or good, without the taking pains 
ibrlt " ’ 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy, as the 
marrying a man who possessed such principles. 

The changing times and seasons, the removing and 
setting'up kings, belong to Provide m& ^lone. 

Tlie middle station of life seem^^w OT the most ad¬ 
vantageously situated for gaining ofVi'sdom. Po¬ 
verty turns our thoughts too much upon the .sup¬ 
plying our wants; a^d riches upon the enjoying our 
superfluities.. 

■ Piiny> speaking of Cato the Censor’s disapproving 
the Grecian oraJtrs, expressed himself thu^ ^ 
Propriety of pronunciation is the giving to every 
. word that sound, which the most polite usage of the 
language appropriates to it. s. 

I The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a 
very common error. 

This was in fact a converting the depcsite to his 


own use. 
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2. There will be no dinger of their spoiling tbeif 

faces, or of their gaining converts. , 

For liis*avoicling tltet precipice, he is inc^lfted u» 
his friend’s care, .. . 

Tt was from our misunderstandiB^ the directions^ 
that w^ lost our way. ’' ^ 

In tracing of his history, we discover little that 
IS worthy of* imitation. * *. * . 

By reading of books written by the best aut|)ou, 
his mind became highly improved. 

3. By too eager pursuit, he run a ^reat risk of 

being*9lsappointed. • • 

•, fle had not long enjoyed repose, before he begun 
to be weary«of having nothing to do. 

He was greatfy heiltfd, and drunk with avidity. 

•Though his conduct was, in some respect^, “ex¬ 
ceptionable, yet he dared not rpnimit so great an 
offence, as that which was proposed to him. 

A second delnge learning thus o’er-run : 

And the monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 

* • • • • * 

If some events had not felhout very unexpectedly, 

I should have been present. 

He would have w^nt with us, ,hdd he been invilbd. 

He returned the goods which he, had Stole^ and 
made all the reparation in his power. ’ ‘ . 

. They*have chose the paij of hoilour and virtue.* 

His vices have weakened his mind, and broke hi* 
health. , . , 

He had mistook his true interest, and found him- 
self forsook by bis former adherents. ^ 

The bread that has been eat is «)on forgo tf 

No eontentions have arose amongst them since 
their reconciliation. 

E 2 
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JOO 


(Tlule 15. 


' The cloth had no sea.}i, but was wove through- 

The French language is spoke in every state in 
Europe. ‘ 

His resoluticft was too strong to be shook by slight 
opposition, 

, He was not much restrained afterwards, having 
took iniproper'"liberdes at first. *■ 

* iie has not yet wore off tjje rough manneis, 
which he brought with him. 

You w'ho have forsook your (Hends, are entitled 
to no cohfi^enCe. 

They who have bore' a part in the lalrouri 
share the rewards. . 

When the rules have bedii' wantonly broke, there 
can be no plea for iavour. * •* 

He writes as the best authors would have wrote, 
Ivad they writ on the same subject. 


He heapt up great ticljes, but past his time miser¬ 
ably. ‘ . • ' 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemence, that 
be was suspecte(t to be insane. 


. ' RULE XV. 

, AdK;erbs, thoifgh they have no govemmerif of ease, 
taise, Sfc. Require an appropriate situation in the sen¬ 
tence, viz. for the most pari before adjectives, after , 
verbs active or neuter, and frequently between the 
auxiliary and'lhe verb : as, “ He made a very sensible 
discourse; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and was 
attentively heard by the whole assembly.” 

Grammar, p. >36. Key, p. 66, 
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lie was pleasing not ol*/en, because he was Vain. 
William, nobly act^, though he was unsuccessful. 
We may happily live though our possessions ar* 
smull. 

Froin whence we may date likewise the period ol 
this event. ' . • 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous ihisrefore tt 
remonstrate. 

He ofiered an ajfology, which being not admiffeJT 
he became submissive. 

These things should be never separated., 

Oidess he have more government of himseli^ h< 
will te al)va^s discontented. 

Never *otert>ign yjv so much beloved.by th 
pwjple.. 

He was '•btertnined to invite back the king, am 
to call together his friends. 

So well educated a boy gives great hopes toj'jf 
friends. , 

fiTot 011 ^ ihe found her'employed, but pleased and 
tranquil also. 

e always should prefer our duty to our pleasupe 
It is impossible c<)ntinually to be at work^ 

The heavenly bodies are in motion^rerpetually. 
Having not known, or having not considered, the 
measures proposed, he failed of success.# 

My-opinion was given on rather a cursory pe- 
rusal of the book. • 

It is too common with mankind, to be engrossed, 
and overcome totally, by pl-esent events. • 

Wli^ the Romans w'ere pressed with a foreign 
enemy, the women cqu^ibuted all their rings and 
jewels voluntarily, to assist the government. 
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• They willingly, and of\^heirselves, endeavoured 
•0 make up the difference. ^ 

He laid the su4picioi> upon somebody, I know not 
•'in the co^ny. 

I hope it is ^ I whdlie is displeased with. 

^ .To poor we there is not much hope remaiiung. 

« Does, th'at |j|oy know who he -siicaks to? Who 
does he oflfer such languj^ to.? 

was not that they were somgry with. 

What concord can subsist between those who com¬ 
mit crimes, !uid they who abhor thein ? 

'She person who I travelled with, has solij the 
horse which he rode on daring.our journey. J*' 

It "is hot I Tie is engaged with. _ ' 

* 0 t "'fc 

Who did he receiye that intelligence from ? 


_ T/tefolhwing examples are adapted to the notes and 
observations under rule xyii. 

Grantmar, p. 190. Key, p. 70. 

.1. To have nc one whom we heartily wish well 
to, and cvhom we are waraily i'oncerned for, is a 
deplhmble state. 

He i^ a friend ^hom I am highly indebted to. , 
• 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governtd by, 
hud consequently agrees with, the preceding word. 

They were .refused entrance into, and forcibly 
driren from, the house, • 

t 

«> 

3. We are often disappointed of things,”'which, 
before possession, promised* much enjoyment. 
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1 have frequently desirccj/their con)[)any, but have 
always hitherto bi-en disairpointed in that pleasure. 


4.. She finds’a difficulty of fixing bw mind. 

Her sobriety is-no derogation to her miderstand- 


'I’here was no water, and lie died for 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 

I have no occa.siopof his services. , ** 


3Iany have profited from .good advice; 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in 
vogu^ • 

"The error vm occasioned by compliance to earnest 
entreaty. ' ** 

. «•. 

1 nis IS a principle m uftison to Qur nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
rustic persons. . 

They arc at present resolved of doing their duty. 

That boy is known under the name of tlie Idler. 

I’lKiiigh coidbrmable wilji* custom> it is not u ar- 
ranlable. 


This remark is founded in tnith. 

Hi.s parents think on him,, and his improyements, 

w ith pleasure and hope. , , 

• • 

Ills excuse was admitted of by his master, 

•What wEiit ye out for to sea ? ' ^ * 

Tilery appears to have been a million men brought 
into the field. * 


His present was accepted of by his friends. 
More than a thousand of men were destroyed. 
It i.s my request, that he wdll bf particula*r 
speaking tt) the following points. ' 


£5 
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‘ij^ The Saxons reduced 
Jiej’r own power. 

He lire* opposite the Royal Exchange. 

Their h<»se it situated to the north-east side of.lhc 

rtMtd. 

•'Tite'p.erfwTnance was approved of by ail who im- 

<'.1erstood ’t.n ‘ 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

’"'*^he has aucabhorrence to all deceitful conduct. 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted for conciliating re¬ 
gard. 

, My father writes me very^frequently. 

Their conduct was agreeable with their profes«8S^ 
We went leisurely above stairs, and came hast]^ 
below. We shall write up stairs this -forenoon, and 
down stairs in the afternoon. 

The politeness of the workl has the same resem- 

c 

blance with benevolence,™* that the shadow has With 
the substance. 

He had a taste of such studies, and pursued them 
earnestly. 

When we have had a true taste for tlie pleasures 
of virtue, we can have no relish of those of vice. 

How happy is it to know how to live at'times by 
one’s selft to leave one’s self in regret, to find one’s 
self again with pleasure! The world is then less 
necessary for us. 

jCivility makes its way among every kind of per¬ 
sons. , 

5. I have been to London, after having residetl a 
year at France : and I now live in Islington. 


the^eater part of Britain to 
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lOl 


■' - -.V' 


They have just landec^/in Hull, and are going 
for. Liverpool. They intend to reside some time 
at Ireland. * * • . ' 

* RULE xvin. 


Conjunctions connect tlie same mooSs and lefiUfs of 
verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns: aSt.^^dtSS^ 
is to be apprffoed’andpractised;'' “lft0^u„sincerely 
desire, and earnestly pursue virtue, she mil assuredly 
he found by thee, dSrf prove a rick regiard;” "IK? 

taught both her and me th mite;” “ He and she 
were schoolfellows.” . ^ 

« Grammar,'p. 194. Key, p. 72. * 


Professyi" fegard, and to act diflerently, discover 
a ba.se mind. .' • • , • 

i)id he not tell me his fault, Snd entreated merfo 
forgive him ? 

My brother and hhn are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understand the subject, and attends to it- 
industriously, he can scarc^y fail of succe.ss. 

You and u^ enjoy mau}^ privileges. 

■This excellent person appeared to be fully re¬ 
signed, either to live, or to have di#d. ^ ^ 

She and him are tery unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding 
temperatply in the pursuit of them,^is the b^st way 
to ensure success. * • 

On’that occasio'ti, he could not, have done more, 
nor offer to do less. 

Between him and I there is.sonae disparity of 
years; but none b'etween him and she. , * 

By farming themselves on fanAstic models, and 
ready to vie with one %notherin the reigning fol- 

E 0 
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e'xjercises. 


fRule 10 . 

» 

'Vies, tile young begin v/ilK.bcing ridiculous, and end 
‘ with being vicious and immoral. 

la early life, they were headstrong and rash, 
though now aru compliant and gentle. 

persons consent to such a proposal, and 
will conse>.,* to it? 

^ sc 

How affluent, and distinguished for talents, he i.s, 
'W.'l how extensively useful migh; be ! 

We htive met with many disappointments; and, it 
life continue, shall probably meet with many more. 

He mi^'ht have been happy, and now is fully co i- 
vinced of it. 

Virtue is praised by manj', and doabtless would 
be desired also, if her worth^Vere refally known. 

' Though Charles was sometimes hasty, yet was hot 
often ungenerous. 

He could command his temper, though certainly 

would not. % 

y 

RVlE^ilX. ^ » 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the sub¬ 
junctive mood, after them. It is a general rv.le, that 
when sotnething contingent or doubtful is implied, '%e 
subjunctive ought to he used: as, “ Jf I were to write, 
he would not regard it;’* “ He tvill not be pardoned, 
unless he rep^U.” " 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute na¬ 
ture, require the indicative mood. *’ As virtue advances 
so vice recedes;” “He is healthy, because he is tem¬ 
perate.” 

Grammar, p. 195. Key, p. 74. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, 
and be useless to others. 
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$ 

Thongli he urges me yftt more earnestly, J shall* 

not comply, unless he advances more forcible rea- 

# 

SOUS. • 

I shall w’alk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. - 
As the governess were present, the children be¬ 
haved properly. 

She disapproved, the measure, becausej^^ere very 
improper. * * * 

Though he be h^h, he hath respect to the lowl, 
Though he were her friendj- he did not attempt to 
justify her conduct, 

Whether he improve or not, I cannot deforming. 

•• TTiough the fact be extraordinary, it certainly did 
happen. • •• 

Remember whaf tho6*vvert, and be humble. 
tT! that his heart was tender* and susceptible 
the woes of others. • 

Shall than this verse to future age pretend, 

Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend > 

“tlte examiples which folhw, are iuitfd to the notes 
and observations under ihjle xix . 

Grammar, p, 196, Key, 9,74. 

• * 

1. Despise rrot ally condition, lest it happens to 

t - 

be your own. 

^ Let him that is sanguine, take hged lest Ijp mis¬ 
carries. • • 

Talte care that thou breakest .not- any of the 
established rules. 

II he does but intimate his desire, k will be suf¬ 
ficient to produce obedience.’ , * 

At time of his return, if he*is but expert in 
the business, he will find ^nployment. 
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^ If he do but speak to display his abilities, he is 
|rtworthy of attention. 

If he be but in hvjaltli, I am content. 

» 

■If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 
Though he do praise her, it is only for her 

. 

If thou Host not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be 
rgiren. 

Jf thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion, 
t accordingly. 

2. His confused behaviour made it reasonable to 
\ 

ppose that he were guilty. 

He is so conscioiw of deserving the^rebuke, that 
: dare not make any reply.^ ^ * ■ , 

His apology wTis so plausible, that many befrien(l‘‘d 
m, and thought he were innocent. 

3. If one man prefer a life of industry, it is be- 
use he has an idea of comfort in wealth; if anothel 

(refers a life of gayety, it. is from a like idea coi^ 
■erning pleasure. ^ 

No one engages in that business, unless he <iiB at 
eputation, or hopes for seme singular advanta^' 
Though the design be laudable, and is favourable 
9 our interest, it will involve much anxiety and 
ibour. 


4. Unless he learns faster, he will be no scalar. 
Though he falls* he shall not be utterly ^t down. 
On condition that he comes, I will consent to 

However that affair terminates, my conduct will 
e unimpeachable. 
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* ' 

If virtue rewards us not’ so soon as we desire, the ' 
payment will be made with interest. 

Till repentance composes his mind, he will be a 
stranger to peace. 

Whether he confesses, or not, thtf truth will cer¬ 
tainly bft discovered. 

If thou censurest uncharitably, thou be en- 
titled to no lavour. 

Though, at tin:j|s, the ascent to the,temple#^ 
virtue, appears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. 
Persevere until thou gainest the summit; ijhere, all 
is order, beauty, and pleasure. • • • 

•• 

If ChasloUe desire to gain esteem and love, she 
does not employfhe proper means. ' 

^ “Uhless the accountant deceive me, my estate* is 
considerably improved. * 

Though self-government produce some uneasiness, 
it is light, w'hen compared with the pain of vicious 
indulgence. • 

Whether Tte think as *he speaks, time will dis¬ 
cover. 

If thou censure uncharitably, thou deser^tist uo 
favour. * ’ / 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly <am fable. 

, Though success be very doubtful, it is, proper 
that he endeavours to succeed. • 

• • 

5. If thou have promised, be faithful to thy en¬ 
gagement. . . 

Though he hat^e proved* his right to subjiisshm, 
he is t(jp generous to exact it. • * 

Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 
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K If thou hail succeeiitd, perhaps tliou wouldst 
he the happier for it. 

Unless thou shall’see the jiropriety of the measure, 
we shall not desire thy su[V{)ort. 

Though*thofi will not acknowledge, thou canst 
tile fact. 

7. If ^hoh gave liberally, thou wilt receive a 
liberal revvar^. 

Though ’thdu did injure him, he harbours no re¬ 
sentment. 

It would be well, if the report was only the mis- 
•epresentation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so^Weat and opulent, .this conduct 
vnuld debase him. I r,» 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would Iwk 
ike flattery. 

Though I was perfect,* yet .would .1 not pr® 
ume. ^ 

8. If thou may .share in°,his labours, be, tHSnk 
ind do it cheerfully. 

Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it 
up honourably. 

Though thou might have foreseen the danger, 
thou couldst not have avoided it. 

If them could convince him, he would not actac- 
conJingly. 

If thou would improve in knowl|^ige, be dili¬ 
gent. 

Unless fhou should ipake a timely" retreat, the 
danger will be unavoidable. 

I have haboured and wearied my.self, that thou 
may be at ea.se. 
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lie enlarged on those dangers, that thou should 
avoid them. ^ ^ 

• 

9. Keither the cold or the fervid, but pharacten 
uniformly warm, are formed lor friendsi'iP" . , 
They j^e both praise-worthy, and one is equally- 
deserving as tlje other. ' ' 

He is not asriiligent and learned as hj^Tbro^er, 

I will present it^' him myself, or direct*it to 
given to him. • 

Neither despLse lir oppose what thou dost not un¬ 
de rstandy.^ • ^ 

*3ri?S house is not as commodious as we expected it 
would be. , ,, 

I must, howeveal be s»candid to own I have been* 

nij^oken. . * 

* 

There was something so amiable, ana yet so 
piercing in his look, aS aiiected me at once with 

4 . 

iove and terror. 

I "ain’d awoh; 

Xnd su?li%soii, as all Qieli hail’d me happy.” 

The dog in the manger would not eat the hay 
himself, nor suffer the ox to eat it. • ^ , 

As far as I am atde to judge, the book fs well 
written. * * 

We should faithfully perform the ^rust comgiittcJ 
to us, or ingenuously relinquish the charg?. 

He is not as eminent, and as mqch esteemed, a« 
he thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance; and is neither 
capable of pleasing'the unders'tanding, or the yna^i- 
nation. ^ • * 

There is no condition so, secure, as cannot admit 
of change. • 
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lis is an event, wliicK nobody presumes upon. 


.^_ so sanguine tp hope fbr.» 

’4, ti''e are aenerallv pJeaset/ ui(i 


ar^ generally pJeaset/ with any little acconi- 
^ishments of Jbody or mind. 


• 10. l)»y^ready to succour such persons who need 
thv assStaSi^'. ‘ 

The matter was no sooner proposed, but he pri¬ 
vately withdrew to consider it- 

He has too much sense and prudence than to be¬ 
etle a dupe to such arti.'ices. 

It is iM)t sufficient that our conduct, as far as it 
respects others appears to be unexceptionable. 

The resolution was not{ the leas fixed, that the 
secret was yet connnunicated to very few. " ,*• 

He opposed the most remarkable corruptions of 
the church of Rome, sO, ,a8 that his doctrines were 
embraced by great numbers. 

He gained notliing further by his speech, but <^y*, 
to be commended for his eloquence. «' 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name. 

. H<<, has little sf the scholar than the name. 

Thd^- had no sooner risen, bfct they applied them- 
seHes to their studies. 

Frqm no otijer institution, besides the .admirable 
one of juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage,people seemed to have no other ele-. 
ment but war. 

Such men that act treacherously ought to he 
aVoidfd. 

Germany ran 'the same risk as Italy had jlone. 

No errors are so trivial, but they deserve to be 
corrected. 
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RULE JCX. 

When the qualities of different things are compared 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed hy the 
junction than or as, but agrees with the verb, •r is governed 
bp the verb*or the preposition, expressed or u^derstood-if^" 
as, “ Thou art wisei^ than I that is, “ thay^l am." 

“ They loved hirh more than me;” that is,'^‘ fcofif than 
they loved me.”, " Tiff sentiment is well expressed by^, 
Vlaio, but much better by Solomon than himthat is, 

" than by him.” 

GraaimaT, p. 206. Key, p. 60. 

TTi some respects, we have had as many advan¬ 
tages as thehij* but in the article of a good libraty, 
they have had a greater pnvilege than us. 

I’Re undertaking was much better executed by hii* 
brother than he. 

They are much greater gainers than me by this 
unexpected event. « ’* 

They knowjfiow to writ^^well 4 s him; but he 
is a much better*grammarian tflhn them. 

Though she is not so learned as him, she is as 
much beloved and respected. * t 

These people, though they possess n^ore signing 
(jualities, are not so proud as him, nor so vain as* her. 

^le following examples are adapted to the^tes and 
observations under rule Xf. 

Grammar, p. 206. Key, p. 81. 

1 . Who betrayed her companionNot me. 

Who revealed thd secrets fie ought to have con-* 
cealed ? l^Jpt him. . * 

Who related falsehoods screen herself, and to 
iring an odium upon others? Not me; it was her. 
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There is but one in fault, and that is me. 

Whether he will be leani^ed or no, nmst depend 
I his application. 


2 . Charles of Sweden, tlia n who a more coura- 

l^s perfth never lived, appears to haw Ijecn desti¬ 


tute tender sensibilities of nature. 

SalrhasiOT (a more learneil man * than him has 

wldom appeared) was not happ^ at the close of life. 

« 

RULE XXI. 


To aimd disagreeable repe/ilions, and to express our 
ideas infexu words, an ellipsis, or dmissionqf somc,''”oras, 
is frequent^ admitted. * ’ 

Grammar, p. 307. Kcx, p.^.** 

„ I gladly shunned who gladly fled from me. , , 

Arid this is it men mean by distributive justice, 
apd is properly termed equity. 

Hj^honour, interest, religion, were all embarked 
in this undertaking. ^ 

When so go6d a mao-as Socrates fr It a victim to 
the madness of tlie people, truth, virtue, religioe, fell 
with him. „ 

fear of death, nor hope of life, .could make 
him iitibmit lo a dishonest action. 


Ap elegant house and furniture wei;e, by this 
evertt, irrftcoverably lost to the owner. 

The examples, which follow), are suited lo the nole^ 
and observations under nuLE xxi. 


'Gram-mar, p. 207. Key, p. 83. 

♦ ' 

1 .' These rules are addressed to none but the in¬ 
telligent and the attentive, ' 

The gay and the pPeasing are, sometimes, the 
most insidious, and the most dangerous companions. 
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()kl age will prove a joyless and a dreary season, 
if we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with a 
corrupUd niihtl. • , 

The more I see of his coiuluct, I like him.better. 

It is not only the duty, but interest of young 
persons, t# be studious and diligent. 

2 . Tiiese counsels were the dictatefc'”«f ^virtue, 
and the dictates of true honour. 

Avarice and cunnnig may acquire ansestatej but 
aval ice and cunningpeannot gain friends. , 

A taste for useful knowledge, will provide jbr us a 
gr^aWInd noble entertainment, when others leave un. 

Without firmness, nothing that is great can be un¬ 
dertaken; that is (jkficulf^r hazardous, can be ac-. 
conufdished. * • ^ 

The anxious man is the votary of riches; the neg¬ 
ligent, of pleasure. 

» 

3 . Ilis crimes had brought hiifi^into extreme dis- 

tress,’and extreme perplexitj’f , 

He has an affectionate brother, and an ailectionate 
. sister, and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity and* 
facility of manners. ^ 

We should often recollect what the wiseH jnen 
have said hnd written, concealing human hap|»iness 
and vanity. . 

That species of commerce will prtiduce great gain 
or loss. 

Many days, and even weeks, 'pass* away unim¬ 
proved. 

This Wonderful action struck the beholders with 
ej^;eeding a^onishment. * 
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he people of this country possess a healthy^ cli- 
jftte and soil. 

They enjoy adso a free constitution and laws. 


♦, Hit reputation anij his estate were both lost by 
ning. ^ 

Hk« intelligence not only excited our hopes, but 


5M8*t08: 


His conduct is not scandalous; and that is the best 
can be said of it 

« This was the person wdioqicalumny had greatly 
abased, and sustained the injustice with singular pa- 

C . 

.tience. •'' 

He discovered some (jualities in the youth, of a 
disagreeable nature, an4 to binj were wholly unac- 
. countable. " > . 

The captain had several men died in his ship, of 
the scurvy. 

Ha is not only sensiUle and learned, but is reli¬ 
gious too. • „ 

The Chine.fe language contains ^unmme^se num¬ 
ber of words; and who would learn them must pos¬ 
se^ a great njemory. 

presumption and by vanity, we provoke en¬ 
mity;, and *'e incur contempt 

In the cmtumstances I was at that time, my 
troubles pressed heavily upon me. 

He has destroyed his c^onstitutiofl, by ‘ilie very_ 
same errors that so many have been destroyed. 


.5. He is^teniperate, he is disinterested, he is be- 
'nevolent; he is an ornament to his family, and a 
credit to his profession. < 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confinned by principle. 
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Perseverance in laudable pursuits, will reward all • 
i>ur toils, and will pr(^kM^;t*lleets beyond our calcu¬ 
lation. • ;i^'# 7 

It is happy for us, when we can calmly, and deli¬ 
berately look back on the past, and ca% quietly anti¬ 
cipate the^future. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded^ 
hereafter, but reconipensed even in this Kfe T * 

All those possessed of any office, resigned their, 
fonner commission. • 

Jf young persons were determined to conduct 
themselves by the rules of virtue, not onlj* would 
fhej*cscape innumerable dangers, but command 
lespect from the licentious themselves. 

Charles was a pan of* learning, knowledge, and • 
benevolence; and, whatjs stjll more, a true Christian.* 

6. The temper of him who irf always in the bustle 
of the world, will be often ruffled, and be often 
disturbed. 

We often commend imprudently as, well as censure 
i inprudently. * 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and the mind 
acts upon the body, are.mysteries whTch we ^JJnot * ‘ 
explain. • , ^ 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous! Tlterc 

isii God tlfat judgeth in the eafth. • • 

• 

7. Clfanges are almost continually taking place 
in men and in manners, hi opinions and in customs, • 
in private fortunes'and public conduct. , 

Averse either to -contradict or blame, the t09 
complaisant man goes alqiig with the manners that 
prevail. , 
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By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins smiled at' 
what they blushed betbrei ‘ 

•■•'■They are now rcconcilt'd to what they could not 
formerly be prompted, by any considerations. 
rXen^e k the tax which a man pays the public for 
■Sjeing eminent. 

Refley^on the state of human life, and the society 
of men, bs mixed wdth good and witli evil. 

‘ 8. In all stations and conditions, the important 

relations take place, of masters and servants, and 
husbands and wives, and parents and children, and 
brothers and friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither his 
family, nor his friends, nor his rep%?ticn. 

Religious persons are’often Unjustly repressented 
as persons of romantic chSracter, visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, unfit to live in it. 

No rank, station, dignity of birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to public 
utility'. 

9. Oh, my father! Oh, my friend! how great 
has been my ingratitude! 

Vh, piety! virtue! how^ insensible have I been 
to your clvarms! 

10. That is a property mo.st men or at least 

may attain. .■ ^ 

Why do ye that, which is not l<it^l toglOj^ the 
sabbath days.'’ 

The showbread, which is m 

3 

for the priests alone. 

Most, if rot all the royal fei 
place. 

By these happy labours, tbej 
wjll rejoice toge^er. 
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SYNTAX. -'W 
KULE XXII. 

All the parts qf a sentence should cort^iipond to each 
other: a regular and dependau construction throughout 
should be carefully preserved. 

Grammar, p. 313. Key, p. 9f). 

Several alterations and additions have been made 

« 

to the w'ork. 

The first pt^pos&l was essentially diila-eitt, and * 
inferior to the second. 

He is more bold and active, but not %o wise and 
studious as his companion. 

S^^e hear the sound of the wind, but we caxnot tgll 
wjiewce it cometh, and whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons, suspected 
so much dissimulafion. « 

The court of France, or England, was to be the 
umpire. 

In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities 
were plenty in England. 

There is no talent so useful tq,wards success i n business, 
or wliith pu;s»«*jien more out’of the reach of accidents, 
than that quality generally possessed by persons of cool 
temper, and is; in common language, called disci^ion.. 

The first, project w» to shorten cut¬ 
ting polj'^syilabU’s into one. - * 

I shall do all I can, to persuade others to tal^e the 
same measures i'or their cure which I have? 

The •greatest master* of critical^ learning dill'r 
among one another. ^ 

Micaiah saiil. If thou certainly return in pqpce, 
then hath not the I,0rd spokeii by me. , * 

I do not suppose, that we Eritous*want a genius, 
more than the rest of our n(^ghbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and his 
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tongue loosened, doubtless glorified the great Physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year, pleasant to look u|lon; but never so much 
as in thc'Opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they should 
hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, 
of many,"m*ight and probably were good. 

It is an unanswerable argument of a very refined 
age, the wonderful civilities that have passed be¬ 
tween the nation of authors, and that of readers. 

It whs an unsuccessful undertaking; which, al¬ 
though it has failed, is no objection at all to an tn- 
lerprise so well concerted. 

The reward is his due, iind it has already, or will 
hereafter, be given to him. ■ m 

By intercourse with wise and experienced persons, 
who know the world, we may improve and rub off 
(he rust of a private and retired education. 

Sincerity is as valuable, and even more valuable, 
than knowledge. 

No person was ever so perplexed, or sustained the 
nioWTications, as he has done to-day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the 
city, but capacity for employments, to several towns 
in t’l^iul, Spain, and Germany. 

Such wTiters have no other standard on which to 
form themselves, except what chances to be fashion¬ 
able and popular. 

Whatever we 'do secretly, shall be displayed and 
heal'd in the clearest light. 

To the happiness of possessing a person of such 
uncommon merit, Boethius soon had the satisfaction of 
obtaining the highest honour his countrycould bestow* 
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CHAPTER II. 

Containing instances ofyalse Syntax ^ promiscuously 
disposed. 

Se« the Key, p. 93. ^ 

* SECTION I. 

Though gre;{it has been his disobedience »nd his 
folly, yet if he sincerely acknowledges his miscon¬ 
duct, he will be forgiven. . 

On these causes depend all the happiness or misery, 
which exist among men. ^ 

The-property of James, I mean his books and fur¬ 
niture, were wholly destroyed. 

This prodigy of .learniyg, this scholar, critic, and 
antiquarian, were entirel/ destitute of breeding and 
civility. 

That writer has given an account of the manner, 
m which Christianity has formerly been [iropagated 
among the heathens. 

Wd adore tlip Divine Being, he who is from eter¬ 
nity to eternity. 

Thou, Lord, who hath permitted affliction to cyme 
upon us, shall deliver *i5 from it, in due time. / 

In this place, there w’ere not only seeflrity, but an 
abundance of provisions. 

•By these attainments are tht; inaster*honpured, aiu: 
the scha^ars encouraged. 

O * ^ 

The sea appeared to be more than usually agitated 

Not one in fifty of those who cal! themselves deists 
understand the nature of the religion they reject. • 

Virtue and mutual confidence h the soul o' 
friendship^ Where these are wanting, disgust m 
hatred often follow little differences. 

F 2 
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Time and chance happcneth to all men; but every 
person do not consider whg govern those powerful 
causes. 

The active mind of man never or seldom rests 
satisfied wit^ their present condition, howsoever 
prosperous. 

Hahits, roust be acquired of temperance and of 
self-denial, that we may be able to rasist pleasure, 
and to endure pain, when either of them interfere 
with our duty. 

The error of resting w'holly on faith, or on works, 
is one of those seductions which most easily inisleads 
men; under the semblance of piety, on the "one 
hand, and of virtue on the other hanfl. 

'f • i 

It w as no exaggerated tale; for she was really in 
iljat sad condition that her friend represented her. 

An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those 
of our own hearts. 

Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who w'as 
to come into the w'orld, and hast been so long pro¬ 
mised and desired. 

Ul ' . . . 

'J.pmas disposition is belter than his brothers; 
a.id he apjtears to be the liappiest man: but some . 
degree of trouble is all mens portion. 

Though remorse sleep sometimes during prospe¬ 
rity, it will awake surely in adversity. 

It is an invariable law to our present condition,*’* 
that every pleasure that are pursued to excess, con¬ 
vert ihen.selves into jxiison. 

1 

If a man bring.-, into the solitary retreat of age, a 
vacant, an unimproved mind, where no'knowledge 
dawns, no ideas rise, w'hich within itself has nothing 
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to feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfort¬ 
less day he i^ust necessjyily pass. 

I cannot yield to such dishonburable conduct, 
neither at the present moment of difficulty, nor, I 
trust, under no circumstance whatever. * 

Themistocles concealed the enterprises of Pausa-^ 
nias, either thinking it base to betray the ^secrets , 
trusted to his confidence, or imagined it impossible 
for such dangerous'and ill-concerted schemes tc- • 
take effect. 

Pericles gained such an ascendant over the minds 
of the -Athenians, that he might be said to attain "a 
monarchical power in Athens. 

Christ dld**applaud the liberality of the pooi ^ 
widow^ who he had seen'casting Jier two mites in 
the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little kind offices, in persons 
frequently conversant with each other, is the bands 
of society and of friendship. 

To' -do gociJ to them that.hate us, and, on no oc- 
casion, to seek revenge, is the duty of a Christian. 

If a man profess a regai-d for the duties of reli¬ 
gion, and neglect that'bf morality, tliat nianV*cli-'^ 
gion is vain. . , 

Affluence might give us respect, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, but will not recommend us ttf the wisfi and 
good. • 

The polite, accomplished libertifte, is but mise- . 
rable amidst all his pleasures: the rude inhabitant of 
Lapland is happier Ijian him. . ’ * • ^ 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by*plea- 
sure and^y mirth, lose that sobriety and that self- 
denial, which is essential to*the support of virtue. 

¥3 
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JE^SCISEI. 

SECTION 2. 

Key, p. 96. 

There were, in the meK'opoIis, much to amuse 
them, as well as many things to excite disgost. 

How mudi is real virtue and merit exp(»Ml to 
suffer the hanlships of a stormy life! 

• This is one of the duties which requires peculiar 

circunjspcction. • ^ 

More complete happiness than that I hare de- 
"scrihed, seldom falls to the lot of mortals. - 

There are principles in man, which ever have, 
and ever w ill incline him to offend. 

• WhAice have there arose such a great variety of 

opinions and tenets in religion ? *- 

Its stature is less than that of a man: but its 
strength and agility much Igreater. 

They that honour me, them will I honour. 

He summonses me to attend, and I must summons 
the others. 

Tlien did the officer lay hold of him, and executed 
him immediately. 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduci 
and present him to the duke ? 

I -)f>ffcr observations that, a long and chequere 
pilgrimage have enabled me to make on man. 

Every church and sect of people have a set < 
opinions peculiar to themselves. 

May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, an 
forgiving. 

These men were under high obligations to hav 
adhered to their friend in every situation of life. 

After I visited Europe, I returned to America. 

Their example, their influence, their, fortum 
every talent they possess, dispenses blessings on a 
around them. 
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When a string of such sentences succeed one ano¬ 
ther, the efieet is disagreeable. 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the 
commander in chief. 

t 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every 
word the sound which the politest usage of the lan¬ 
guage appropriates to it. * « 

The book is printed very neat, and on a fine 
wove paper. * 

The fables of the ancients are many of them highly 
instructive. , 

resembles one of those solitary animals, that 
has been fo/cfd fiom its forest, to gratify human 
curiosity. . • • 

'Ehete is not, nor ought not to bC, such a thing as, 
constructive treason. 

He is a new created knight, and his dignity sits 
awkward on him. 

Hatred or revenge are things deserving of cen¬ 
sure, wherevCrUiey are founj} to exist! 

If you please to employ your thoughts on that 
subject, you would e^ily conceive jour miserable 
condition. • / 

His speech contains one of the grossefit and-infh- 
mousest calumnies which ever was uttered. 

^ • • t / 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken 
. the minS. , 

Those two authors have each of them their merit. 
James was resolved to not indulge hinvself in such 
a cruel amusement. ‘ ‘ • 

The noj. attending to this rule,, is* the source of 
a very common error. , 

F 4 
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Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you 
do not hldlv', they will go oo^of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain 'woman, whom if we do not flatter, 
the will be disgusted. 

That celebfeted work was nearly ten years pub¬ 
lished, before its importance was at all understood. 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any 
sacrifices to attain its objects. 

A great mass of rocks thrown together by the 
hand of nature, with wildness and confusion, strike 
the mind with more grandeur, than if they were 
adjustecf to one another with the accuratfst sym¬ 
metry. 

SECTION 3. , ** 

• » 

Key, p. 98. 

He showed a spirit of forgiveness, and a magna¬ 
nimity that does honour to human nature. 

They that honour me, I will honour; and them 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lies in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Having thus began to throw off" the restraints 
of reainn, he was soon hurried into deplorable ex¬ 
cesses. 

These arts have enlightened, and will enlighten, 
every person who shall attentively study them. 

When w’e succeed in our plans, its not to be at-, 
tributed always to ourselves; the aid of others often 
promote the end, and claim our acknowledgment. 

* Their intentions were goodbut wanting pru¬ 
dence, they mist the mark for which they aimed. 

I have not, nor shall nnt consent to a proposal so 
unjust. 
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We have subjected ourselves to much expense, 
that'thou may be well educated. 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton the go¬ 
vernor’s castle. 

Be especially careful, that thou givest no offence 
to the aged or helpless. •» 

The business was no sooner opened, ]^ut,it was • 
cordially acquiesced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deseived punish- * 
ment as much, or more than his companion. He 
left a sop of a singular character, and beha^jed so ill 
thafrhb'^was put in prison. • 

• ’Irbe does but approve my endeavours, it will be 
an ample reward. . ^ 

1 btg the favour of yobr acceptance of a copy ot 
a view of the manufactories of the West Riding of 
the county of York. 

I intended to have written the letter, before he 
urged me to it; and, therefore, he has not all the 
merft of it. • • 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion 
of friends, and the diminution of his estate, were 
not able to shake his ^uinciples. ^ 

In his conduct was treachery, and in his woj'ds, 
faithless professions. 

“ 'I'hough the measure be nlysteriods, it is worthy 
of atp^ition. ^ 

I>e solicitous to aid such deservmg persons, who • 
appear to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance, or tJie want of light, produce*styi- 
suality, covetousness, aiul those violent contests with 
others aRout trifles, which occasions so much misery 
and crimes in the world. 
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He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if 
he is diligent and attent-ve. Till .that period 
comes, let him be contented and patient. 

To the resolutions which we have, upon due con¬ 
sideration, once adopted as rules of conduct, let us 
idhere firmly. 

He has little more of the great roan besides the 
title. 

Though he was my superiof in knowledge, he 
would not have thence a right to impose his sentiments. 

That picture of the emperor’s, is a very exac re- 
seilnblance of him. • 

How happy are the virtuous, who can rest on the 
■ protection of the powerful arm, who made the earth 
and the heaven! 

Prosperity and adversity may be improved equally; 
both the one and the other proceeds from the same 
author. 

He acted conformable with his instructions, and 
cannot be censured justly. 

The orators did not forget to enlarge themselves 
on so popular a subject. 

Tht.language of Divine Pro'ddence to all human 
agents, is, Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further.” 

Idle persons imagine, howsoever deficient they bfe 
in point of duty, they consult at least thtlr own 
satisfaction. 

Good as the cause is, it is one from which num¬ 
bers are de.serted. 

The man is prudent which speaks little. 
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SECTION 4. 

• Kel^r, p. 101. 

He acted independent of foreign assistance. 

Every thing that we here enjoy, change, decay, 
and coma to an end. All float on the surface of the 
river, which is running to a boundless ocean, witlf* 
a swift current.* 

The winter has not been as severe as we expected 
it to have been. * 

Temperance, more than medicines, are the proper 
means of curing many diseases. • 

• lihey understand the practical part better than 
him; but Jic^^is much better acquainted with the 
theory than them..* • 

•When we have once drawn tHe line, by intelli* 
gence and precision, between our duty and sin, the 
line we ought on no occasion to transgress. 

All those distinguished by extraordinary talents, 
have extraordinary duties to ^lerform. 

No persoK icould speak "stronger *on this subject, 
nor behave nobler, than our young advocate for the 
cause of toleration. ^ , 

His conduct was‘so provoking, that many will 
condemn him, and a few will pity him. ’ • * 

The peoples happiness is the statesmans hon<jur. 

We are in a perilous situation. On one side, and 
the other, dangers mee* us; and each extreme shall 
be pernicioois to virtue. 

Several pictures of the Sardiniaa king were trans¬ 
mitted to France. ■ ’ • 

• 

When I last saw him, he had grown considerably. 

If we consult the improvement of mind, or the 
health of body, it is well known e.xercise is the 
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If it were them who acted so ungratefully, they 
are doubly in fault. p ^ 

Whether virtue' promotes our interest or no, we 
must adhere to her dictates. 

We should DC studious to avoid too much indul¬ 
gence, as well as restraint, in our management of 
, children. 

No human happiness is so complete, as does not 
contain some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this success, unless his 
son gives better proofs of genius, or applies hinrself 
wkh indefatigable labour. , 

The house framed a remonstrance, where they 
spoke with great freedom of the king’s prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of 
those artifices which se*luces men most easily, under 
appearance of benevolence. 

This is the person who we are so much obliged 
to, and who we expected to have seen, when the 
favour was conferred. 

He is a person of great property, but does not 
possess the esteem of his neighbours. 

Tfiittf were solicitous to ingiatiate with those, who 
it w'.as dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity winch takes place among men, 
is not owing to^ a distinction that nature made ir. 
their original powers, as much as to the superior 
diligence, with which some have improved those 
powers beyond others. 

Wirile we are unoccupied in what is good, evil is 
at hand continually. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor u vege¬ 
table that grows, but what, when minutely examined> 
ic,. r.’';s'ird materials of pious admiration. 
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What can be the reason of the committee having 
delayed this business? > 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but I 
understood it to be he. 

A good and well-cultivated mind, is far more pre¬ 
ferable than rank or riches. •• 

Charity to Ijie pflor, when it is governed by know¬ 
ledge and prudence, there are no persons who will 
lot admit it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, were 
to be approved in the sight of his Creator. ^ 

^ tet us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such 
^ ttnsatisfjring world. 

SECTION 5. 

• • 

Key, p. 1-04. * 

Shall you attain success, without that preparation^ 
and escape dangers without that precaution, which 
is required of others ? 

When wQ.see bad men to be honoured and pros¬ 
perous in the w'orld, it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth’s 
the joiner’s. ,* f ~ 

Every mendier of the body, every, bone, jojnt, 
and muscle, lie exposed to many disorders; and the 
(greatest prudence or precautmn, or the deepeSt skill 
of the 7)hysician, are not sufficient to prevent them. 

It is right said, that though faitli justify us, yet . 
woi'ks must justify our faith. 

If an academy is. establisbad for the cultivation pt 
our language, let them .stop the license of translators, 
whose iflleness and ignorance, if it be suffered to 
proceed, will reduce us to Ijabble a dialect of French.. 
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It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly 
believes, both the truth and important'e of those 
principles \vhich he inculcates upon others; and that 
he not only speculatively believes them, but has a 
lively and serious feeling of them. , 

mo 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing certain 
words, that constitute the worship of vhe Almighty. 

, It is the heart that praises, or prays. If the heart 
accompany riot the words that are spoken, we offer 
a sacrifice of fools. 

JVeither flatter or contemn the rich or the great. 

He has travelled much, and passed through manj’ 
stormy seas and lands. ^ ^ 

You must be sensible thtt there is, and can be 
ifo other person but me, who could give the Infc-- 
mation desired. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under afflic¬ 
tions and disappointments, demonstrate genuine piety. 

Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of 
detestable conduct; and, what is still .-vorse, gloried 
in his shame. 

. . A» ^on as the sense of a ^preme Being is lost, 
so soon the great check is ta'iicn off’ which keep 
under restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, 
low pleasures, takes place of the greater aj\d the no¬ 
bler sentiments which reason and religion inspires 
We should be,,careful not ao follow the example, 
of many persons, to censure the opinions, manners, 
and .customs, of others, merely because they are 
foreigp to us. 

Steady application, as well as genius and abilities, 
are necessary to produce eminence. 

There is, in that seminary, several students consi- 
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If Providence clothe the grass of the field, and 
shelters and adorns tne flowers ^tliat every where 
grows wild amongst it, will he not clotjie and pro¬ 
tect his servants and children much mpre ? 

We ^e too often hurried with the violence ot 
passion, or with the allurements of pleasure. *• 

High hopesj and florid views, is a great enemy to • 
tranquillity. 

Year after year steal something from us; till the 
decaying fabric totters of itself, and crumbles ai 
length into dust. . 4ti. • , 

• 1 intended to have finished the letter before the 
bearer callpd^^that he might not have been detained; 
but I was prevented by nompany. 

• Gdorge is the most learned add accomplished »f 
all the other students, that belong to the seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with 
others that might be mentionetl, were the founda¬ 
tion of his love of study. 

There caft be no doubt l>ut that the pleasures ot 
the mind excel those of sense. 

SECTrON 6. » • • 

*l8:ey, p. 106. ^ 

The grand temple consisted of one great, ^nd 
several spialler edifices. ^ 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, 
beauty, and riches, foe that more quiet and humbler 
station, which you are now dissatisfied with. 

Though the scene was a very alfecling one, Louis 
showed a little emotion on the occasion. • 

The climate of England is not so ’pleasant as those 
of France, Spain, or Italy., 

Much of the good and evil that happens to us in 
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fortuitous events: but it is the Supreme Being which 
secretly directs and regulates til things. > 

To despise others on account of their poverty, or 
to value ourselves for our wealth, are dispositions 
highly culpable. 

This task was the easier performed, from the 
cljeerfuhiess with which he engaged in ,it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who 
seemed to her another,name for chastity. 

He has not yet cast off all the regard for decency; 
and this is th|j|^most can be advanced in his favour. 

fhe girls school was better conducted forme, ly 
than the boys. 

The disappointments he ^las met with, or Uie loss 
of his much-loved friend, has occasioned a .total 
derangement of his mental powers. 

The concourse of people were so great, that with 
difficulty we passed through them. 

All the w'onien, children, and treasure, which re¬ 
mained in the city, fell under the victor’c power. 

They have already made great progress in their 
studies, and, if attention and diligence continues, will 
soon fullil the expectations of th?.ir friends. 

It is^ amazing his propensity to this vice, against 
every principle of intere.st and honour. 

Tlicse kind of vices, though they inhabit the 
upper circles of life, are not, less pernicious, than 
those we meet with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeable to the dictates of prudence, 
though he were in a situation exceeding delicate. 

If I had known the distress of my 1‘riend, it would 
be my duty to have relieved him : and it would al¬ 
ways have yielded me pleasure to grant him tlvat 
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They admired the countryman’s^ as they called 
him, candour and uprigl^tness. 

The new set of curtains did not’correspond to the 
old pair of blinds. ** 

The tutor commends him for being fcore studious 
than any bther pupils of the school. 

Two principles in human nature reign ; , , 

Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain; 

Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call; 

Each works its end, to move or govern all.' 

Temperan’Ip' and exercise, liowsoever little they 
ma^ be regalhled, they are the best means bf pri*- 
s«:ving health. , 

He iMts greatly blessed me; yes, even I, who, 
loaded with kindness, Hhth not been sufficiently 
grateful. * 

No persons feel the distresses of others, so much 
as them that have experienced distress themselves, 

SECTION 7. 

’ . Key, p. JOB. • 

Constantinople was the point, in which was con¬ 
centrated the learning and science of tjie world. ^ ^ 
Disgrace not your* station, by that grossn^ss of 
sensuality, that levity of dissipation, of that, inso¬ 
lence of rank, which bespeak a little mind. 

A circ^, a square, a triangffi, or a hexagon, please 
the eye^by their regulai^ty, as beautiful figures. 

His conduct was equally unjust as dishonourable. 
Though, at first, he begun to defend himself, yet, 
when the proofs appeared against him, he dared*n(A 
any longer to contend. • 

Many persons will not believe but what they are 
free from prejudices. 
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The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ from 
those of another. ii 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes 
a difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one makes thir- 
*een. 

He did pot know who to suspect. ^ 

I had intended yestei-day to have walked out, but 
I have been.again disappointed. 

The court of Spain, who gave the order, were 
not aware of the consequence. 

“■ff the acquisitions he has made, and qualified Vini 
to be a useful member of society, should have been 
misapplieil, he will be highly culp.able.' 

There was much sjwke and wrote on each ^ide of 
the question; but I have chose to suspend my de¬ 
cision. 

Was there no bad men in the world, who ve* 
and distress the good, they might appear in the light 
of harmless innocence; Jjut could have no opportu¬ 
nity for displaying fidelity and magnanimity, pa¬ 
tience and fortitude. 

the most ignorant, and the,most savage tribes of 
m?n, when -they have looked round on the earth, 
and on the heavens, could not avoid ascribing their 
origih to some invisible, designing cause,' and felt a 
propensity to adore their Creator. 

Let us not forget, that something more than 
gentleness and modesty, sometliing more than com¬ 
placency of temper and affability of manners, are 
requisite to form a worthy man, or a true Christian. 

' One of the first, and the most common- extreme 
in moral conduct, is placing all virtue in justice, or 
I t r'cnerositv. 
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it is ail inflexible regard to princijde, wtuch has ' 
ever marked the characters of them wlio distinguished 
themselves eminently in public life; who patronised 
the caase of justice against powerful oppressors; in 
critical times, have supported the falling rights and 
liberties nf men; and reflected honour on their na- 
tion and countiy. 

When it is with regard to trifles; that diversity or 
contrariety of opinions show themselves, it is child- . 
ish in the last degree, if this becomes the ground of 
estranged affection. When, from such a cause, there 
arise any breach of friendship, human vfeaknass 
iff discovered then in a mortifying light In mat¬ 
ters of seriouB* moment, the sentiments of the best 
and vvorthiest miglit varjf.from that of their iriends, * 
acfcording as their lines of life diverge, or as their 
temper, and habits of thought, presents objects under 
different points of view. But with candid and liberal 
minds, unity of affection still will be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are tlje first spring of action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole of the 
character is like to be tainted. If we should suffer 
our fancies to create to themselves, worlds of iflear . 
happiness; if we should feed our imagination with 
plans of opulence and of splendour; if we should fix 
t« our wishes certain stages of a high advancefnent, 
or certein degrees of an uncommon reputation, as 
the sole station of our felicity; the assured conse- . 
quence shall be, that we will become unhappy under 
our present state; Uiat we shall be unfit for acting 
the part, and for discharging the duties that belong 
U) it; and we shall discompose the jieace and order of 
our minds, and shall foment many hurtful passions. 
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EXERCISES. 


_ • 


Maria always appears amiably, 
severe or contemptuous*. ^ 


(I*ronfiscium. 

She never speaks 


* Young persogg who itudy grammar, find it difficult to decide, in 
particular constructions, whether an adjective or an adverb ought to 
^ te used. A few observations on (his point majr serve to' inform their 
judgment, and direct their determination.—They sliould carefully attend 
to the definitions of the adjective and the adverb; and consider whether, 
in the case in question, (Ratify, or mamtr, is Indicated. In the 
former case, an adjective is proper; in the latter, an adverb. A number 
of examples will illustrate this direction; and prove useful on other 
occasions. 

She lookf cold—She looks coldly on him. 

'l^e feels warm—He feels warmly the insult offered to him. a' 

I 

He became sincere and virtuous—He became sincerely virtuous. 

She lives free from care—He lives freely at another's ex|)cnse. 

Harriet always appears neat-She d/esses neatly. 

Charles has grown great by his wisdom—He has grown greatly In- :e. 
putation. 

They now appear happy—They now appear happily in earnest. 

The statement seems exact—The statement seems exactly iii point. 

The verb (o be, in all its moods and tenses, generally requires the word 
immediately connected with it to he an adjective, uoi an advetb; and, con¬ 
sequently, when this veib can be sbbstituted for any other, without varying 
the sense or the construction, tliat other verb must also be connected 
with an adiective. The following sentences elucidate these observations; 
.“Tl^s IS agreeable lo our interest; That behaviour was nut suitable 
to his station; Rules should be confornrable to sense“ The rose 

Is ^ is 

smLUs sweet; How sweet the hay smells! How delightful the country 
is are are 

appears! How pleasant the fields look! The clouds luo>' aark; How 
was is '* 

black tlie sky looked! The apple tastes sour; How bitter/he plums 
were is 

tasted! He feels happy.” In all these sentences, we can, with peifeci 
propriety, substitute some tenses of the verb lo be for the other verbs. 
But in the following sentences, we cannot do this: “The dog smells 
d'sagreeably; George feels exquisitely; How pleasantly she looks at us!” 

c 

The directions contained in this note are offered as useful, not as 
complete and unexceptionable. Anomalies in language ‘ very where 
encounter us: but we must not reject rules, because they are attended 
with ezeepuons. 
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Exercises in Punctuation. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sentences which require the application of the Comma, 
disposed under the particular Rules. 

, dammar, p. 257. Key, p. Ill. 


S\iLE 1. 

• 

’The tear of repentance brings its own relief. * 

Manliood is disgraced by the consequences of 
neglected youth. 

Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions 
i n tl\e human heart. 

It is honouilible to be a friend to the unfortunate. 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character comnltmlr 
go hand in hand. 

• , 

The friend of order has made half his Ivay to 
virtue. • , . • 

Toi^many of the pretended friendshijis of youth 
.are mere combinations'll pleasure. . 

The indulgence of harsh dispositions is the intro¬ 
duction to future misery. ■ » . 

The intermixture of evil in human society.scrves 
to exergse the sufiering graces and virtues of the 
good. 
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EXERCISES. 


(Comma. 


RULE II. 

( 

Grammar, p.258. Key, p. 119. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mu* 
tual enjoyment. 

*' Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. 

' The*'tutor by instruction and discipline lajTi the 
foundation of the pupil’s future honour. 

Trials in tliis stage of being are the lot of man. 

No assumed behaviour can always hide the real 
charactfr. 

The best men often experience disappointment:. 
Advice should be sea.sonably administered. 

rule' m. 

Self-conceit presumption and obstinacy blast ilic 
priKpect of many a youth. 

In our health life pos.sessioiis connexions plea¬ 
sures there are causes of decay iniperceptibly work¬ 
ing. 

Discomposed thoughts agitated passions and a 
rufjjed temper,Doison every pleasure of life. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and conso¬ 
lations fill up the life of man. 

Health and peace a moderate fortune and a few 
friends sum up all the undoubted articles of ten.- 
poral felicity. 

We have no icason to complain of the lot of man 
or of the world’s mutability. 

RULE IV. 

An idle trifling society is near akin to sach as is 
corrupting. 
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Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited timorous 
ind base. ^ 

An upright mind will never be W a loss to discern 
what is just and true lovely honest and Of good re¬ 
port. • 

The vieious man is often looking round him with^ 
anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendsfiip will at all times avoid a careless 
or rough behaviour. 

Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

nuLE v. 

• Grammar, p. 260. Key, p. 113. 

The man.o&.virtue and honour will be trusted re* 
lied upon and esteemed, * 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. * 

A true friend unbosoms freely advises justly 
assists readily adventures boldly takes all patiently 
defends resolutely and continues a friend unchange* 

ably-. 

Sensuality «)ntaminatcs the body depresses tlie 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of the 
heart and desfrades mail from his rank in the cfed?^ 
Uon. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes many ‘bad 
p'issions. • • • • 

Wc^nust stand or fall by our own conduct and 
character. * ' 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly. . . ' * , 

The great business of life is to be employed in 
doing justly loving mercy and walking humbly with 
our Creator. * 
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EXERCISES. 


( Comma. 


BULK jVI. 

Grammar, p. 260. Key, p. 114. 

This unhappy peison had often been seriously 
affectionately admonished but in rain. 

•' To live soberly righteously and piously compre¬ 
hends,th^ whole of our duty. „ 

When thy friend is calumniated openly and 
boldly espouse his cause. 

Benefits should be long and gratefully remem¬ 
bered. , 

BULK VII. ' 

True gentleness is native feeling 'heightened and 
^ improved by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm 
and constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human affairs are in continual motion and fluctua¬ 
tion ahering their appearance every moment and 
passing into some new forms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their danger 
who intoxicaUd with pleasures become giddy and 
insolent; who flattered by th'Q,illusions of jrrosperity 
make light 'of every serious admonition which their 
friends and the changes of the world give them ? 

i 

RULE Vlll. ^ 

If from any internal cause a man’s peace of min'd 
be disturbed in vain we load him with riches or ho- 
poiirs. 

Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate 
distress; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear to 
sooth at least the grieving heart. 
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Wherever Christianity prevails it has discouraged 
and in some degree abolifhed slavery. 

We may rest assured that by the'steady pursuit of 
virtue we shall obtain and enjoy it 

, RULE IX. ^ 

GrammaTi p. 260. Key, p. 115. 

• • • 
.Continue my dear child to make virtue thy pfin- 

ripal study. 

To you my worthy benefactors am I indebted 
under Providence for all I enjoy. 

^anst thou expect thou betrayer of innocence td 
I'ftape the band of vengeance ? 

Come then <?»mpanion of my toils let us take fresh 

courage persevere and hope to the epd. 

> 

RULE X. 

Peace of mind being secured we may smile at 
misfortunes. 

Virtue abandoned and conscience feproaching us 
we become terrtfied with imaginary evils. 

Charles having been deprived of the help of tutors 
his studies became totally neglected. * • • 

To prevent further altercation I subiqitted to the 
terms proposed. * . 

To enj^y present pleasure Jie sacrificed his ftiture 
f;ase anjj reputation. 

. To say the least they have betrayed great want 
of prudence. 

» • 

• nuLX xj.* • 

Hope the balm of life sooths us under every mis¬ 
fortune. * , 


G 
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Content the oiTspring of virtue dwells both in 
retirement and in the activ^ scenes of life. 

Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was 
eminently' good as well as wise. 

The patri^rch Joseph is- an illustrious example of 
^ chastity resignation and filial ailection. * 

*■ • RULE XII. • 

Grammar, p. 261. Key, p. 116. 

Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble state of an indolent 
fjind. , 

The more a man speaks of himself the less he lik’e-s 
to hear another talked of. •* ‘ 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignaticn than 
the experience of our own inability to guide our¬ 
selves. 

The friendships of the world can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able to 
afford you. 


RULE XIII. 

He who is^ a stranger to indmtry may possess but 
he cannot enjoy. 

Cantrition though if may melt ought not to sii^k 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. ; , 

The goods of this world were given to man fos 
his occasional refreshment not for his chief felicity. 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors 
to obey; of the learned to be instructive of the igno¬ 
rant to be docile; of the old to be communicative of 
the young to be attentive <and diligent. 
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Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet 
they make not the chie^ part of thaj||||p|||^ and 
sorrows that distress human life. • 

An incjuisitive and meddling spirit often inter¬ 
rupts the good order and breaks the peate of society. 
• 

nVLE XIT. 

• / 

Gr^mar, p. 262* Key, p. HI* 

Vice is not of such a nature that we can say to it 
" Hkherto shalt thou Come and no further.” 

One of the noblest of tJte Christian virtues is “ to 
love our enemies.” • ^ 

• Riany too confidently say to themselves “ My 
mountain stands strong and it shall never be removed.” 

We are strictly ‘enjoined “ not to follow a multi- 
to'le to do evil” * 


RULE XV. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream whicii 
reflects every object in its just, proportion and in its 
fairest colours. • • 

Beware of those rash and dangerous connexions 
which may afterwards load you with dishonour. ^ 
Blind must that ma«*be who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government exe/ciseii 
over the world. 

■ It is lalfour only which giv5S the relish to pleasure. 
In tlftit unafiected ciyility which springs from a 
Jtentle mind there is an incomparable*charm. 

They who raise envy,yill easily incur censure. 
Many of the evils which oceasion our* complaint, 
of the world are wholly imaginary. • 

G 2 
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He who is good before invisible witnesses is emi- 
aently so befafe the visible. * 

His conduct so disinterested and generous was 
universally approved. 


• RULE XVI. 

Grammar, p. 262. Key, p. XI8. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with 
violent passions never fail to darken and trouble the 
understanding. 

' If we delay tiH to-morrow what ought to be done 
to-day we overcharge the morrow with a burde , 
which belongs not to it 

By whatever means we„'inay at first attract the at¬ 
tention we can hold the esteem and secure the heait? 
of others only by amiable dispositions and the ac¬ 
complishments of the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is s^cient to scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

Graceful in youth are the tears of sympathy and the 
' iicArt that melts at the tale of wd. 

The ever active and restleb power of thought if 
not employed about what is good will naturally and 
unavoidably engender fvil. „ 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what 
passes within it. 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be vigi¬ 
lant and attentive in conduct to distrust fair appear¬ 
ances and to restrain rash desires are instructions 
which the darkness of our present state should 
strongly inculcate. “ 
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RULE xvn. 

• '' 

Grammar, p. 263. Key, p. 119. 

The greatest misery is to be condemned by our 
own hearts. • 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be 
condemned by our own hearts. 

Charles’s hipest enjoyment was to relief e the 
distressed and to do good. 

The highest enjoyment that Charles ever experi¬ 
enced was to relieve the distressed and to do good. 

^ RULE XVIIl. 

• If opulence increases our gratifications it increases 
in the 8ame*pwportion odr desiies and demands. 

He^whose wishes’ respeSting the j^sessions of this 
vvOrld are the most reasonable and Imunded is likely* 
to lead the safest and for that reason the most de¬ 
sirable life. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the hap- 
pinesp which by a less ambitious aim.we might have 
gained. • 

By proper management we prolong our time; we 
live more in a few yea(s than others d<fin many, 

In your most secret actions suppose that you have 
all the world for witnesses. 

, In youth the habits of industry are piost easily ac¬ 
quired^ • 

• What is the right path few taka the trouble of 
inquiring. 

. BULB xix. 

Providence .never intended that any .state* here 
should ba either completely happy or entirely miser¬ 
able. 
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EXERCISES. 


C Semicolon. 


As a comf^ion he was severe and satirical; as a 
friend captious and danglrous; in his domestic 
sphere harsh jealous and irascible. 

If the Spring put forth no blossoms in Summer 
there will be no beauty and in Autumn no fruit. So 
if youth be trifled away without improvement man¬ 
hood win be contemptible and old agp mi.serable. 


KULE XX. 

OramiMar, p.264. Key. p. 120. 

Be assured then that order frugality and veconany 
ire the necessary supports of every personal and pri¬ 
vate virtue. 

I proceed secondly to point out the 'proper state of 
our temper with respect tO"One another. 

Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation; there 
all is serene steady and orderly. 

I shall make some observations first on the external 
and next on the internal condition of man. 

Sometimes tjmidity ajid false shame prevent our 
opposing vicious customs; frequently expectation 
and interest impel us strongly to comply. 

CHAPTER II. 


Sentences req%mng tJpe insertion of the Semicolon 
and Cotnma. 

Grafr.niar, p. 264. Key, p. 121. 

That darkness of character where we can see no 
heart those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate present an object 
unamiable in every season of life but particularly 
odious in youth. ' 
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I To give ail early preference to honour above gain 
I vvlien they ^tand in cofipetition to despise every 
I advantage which cannot be attained without dis¬ 
honest aits to brook no meanness and to sloop to no 
dissimulation are the indications of a gtfat mind the 
presages df future eminence and usefulness in, life. . ^ 

As there is a worldly happiness which God per¬ 
ceives to he no other than disguised misery as there 
are worldly honours which in his estimation are re¬ 
proach so there is a worldly -wisdom vrliich in his ' 
sight is foolishness. 

yhe passions are ^ chief destroyers of ouf peac# 
3ie storms and tempests of the moral world. 

Heaven iS tSm region of gentleness and friendship 
hell of fierceness and anitmsity. - . . 

The path of truth is a plain and a safe path that of* 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth and 
it has ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit 

Life w'ith a swift though,insensible course glides 
away and liki a river which xmdermines its banks 
gratlually impairs our state. 

The violent spirit^dike troubled 'IhUers rendete* 
back the images of things distorted and, broken and 
communicates to them all diait disordered mectfon 
which arises solely from Hs mm agitation. • 

LeWty is frequently the forced production of folly 
•or vice cheerfulness is the natural olispring of wis¬ 
dom and virtue only. 

Persons who live according to order may be com¬ 
pared to th^ celestial bodies which fliove in regular 
courses and by stated laws whose influence is bene¬ 
ficent whose operations are*quiet and tranquil. 
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(Colon, He. 


lOZ 


/ CHAPTER III. 

S’entmeesr^iring the application of the Colon, He. 

. Grammar, p. 265. Key, p. 123. 

Thb tnree gyeat enemies to tranquillity are vice 
superstition and idleness =*ice which poisons and 
, disturbs the mind wth bad passioiis superstition 
which fills it with imaginaiy terrors idleness v'hich 
loads it-with tedioasness and disgust. • 

* To sail <«i the tranquil surface an unruffled lake' 
and to steer a safe comae tlirongh troubled and 
stormy ocean require diffeiient ttdents and .alas ! hu¬ 
man life oftener ri»emble$ the stormy ocean than the 
um-uffled lake. 

When we look forward to the year whidh b be¬ 
ginning vvhat do we behold there ? All my brethren 
is a blank to our view a dark unkuown presents itself. 

Happy would the poor man think- himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich andhappy 
for, a short tim.3 he might be but before he had long 
contemplated and admired his state his possessions 
would seem to lessen and his cares would grow. 

■ By doing or at least endeavouring to do .our duty 
to God and man by acquiring an humble trust in the 
mercy and favoyr of God through Jesus Christ by. 
cultivating our minds and pr<q)erly employing our 
time and thoughts by governing oUr passions and 
cMr temper by correcting all unreasonable expecta¬ 
tions from the world and from men and in the 
midst of worldly bqsiners habituating ourselves to 
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calm retreat and serious recollection by such means 
as tl^ese it may be hop^ that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall flow in a stream as unruffled 
as the human state admits. 

A metaphor is a comparison \ expressed in ati 
abridged •form' but without any of the words that ^ 
denote comparison a? “ To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkneM.” ’ * 

All our conduct towards men should be influenced 
by this important precept “ Do unto others as you 
would that others should do unto yon," 

JPhilip lEt, king of Spain when he drew nPar thp 
!iid of his lap seriously reflecflng on his past life 
sad greatly affected vritb the remembrance of his 
inispent time expressed •diis deep regret in these ' 
.dms “ Ah! how happy would it fiare been for me • 
jad I spent in retirement these twenty-three years 
hat I have possessed my kingdom.” 

Oflen is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the 
jeart aches within though folly may laugh guilt 
vill sting. •. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once 
visdom is the repose of minds. 
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EXERCISES. 


(Period. 


•CHAPTEfe IV. ' 

»• f 

Sentences vikich require the insertion of the 
Period^ ifc*. < 

Grammar, p. 266. Kejr, p. 125. 

T«e absence of EtiI is a real Good Peace Quiei 
exemption from pain should be^a continual feast 
Worley happiness ever tends to destroy itself by 
corrupting the heart It fosters the loose and the 
Violent* passions It engenders noxious habits a!4d 
taints the inmd with false Delicacy which makes it 
feel a Thousand unreal Evils . ** ' 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked .com- 
forting the afflicted yield more pleasure than we re-, 
ceive from those actions which respect only Our¬ 
selves Benevolence may iu this view be termed the 
most refined self-love 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when the 
Days of trouble come They remain with us in 
Sickness as in’ Health in Poverty as in the midst of 
Riches »in our dark and soliti^ Hours no less than 


* As everr te«rf>£r is supposed m klutw, that the fiisvwoid in a 

(It ' ■ 

sentence must have • capital letter, there would be Mtae of 

his judgment, in applying the period, tf so words were distinguished 
hy. capital letters, but such as propriety nquired. The dbmpiler has, 
therefore, in this and tlie foUowing chapters, altized capiuls to many 
words! which should properly hegia with small letters. This method, 
besides \he use cliieBy intended, will also serve to eiercisc the student 
In the proper application of capital letters. ' ‘ 
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when surrounded with friends and cheerful Society 
The. mind of a good i|atl is a kingdom to hyn and 
be can always enjoy it • 

We ruin the Happiness'*bf life when we attempt 
to raise it too high A tolerable anc^ comfortable 
State is ^11 that we can jMropose to ourselves on^ 
Earth Peace and (^ontentment not Bliss nor Tran¬ 
sport are the full Portion of Man Perfect *jo^ is re¬ 
served for Heaven ' . ^ 

If we lodK^round'us we sludl {«rceive that the 
Whole Universe is ful^^ of 'Acfive Powers Action 
is^ indeed the Genius of Nsmire by Motion aijfl 
Exertion tlie System of Being U preserved in yigottf 
By its diflerejit parts dways acting in Subordination 
one to another the 'Perfeition of the Whole is car¬ 
ried on The Heavenly Bodies perpetintlly revolye* 
Day and Night incessantly repeat their appointed 
course Continual operations are going on in the 
Earth and in the Waters Nothing stands still j 

Constantine the Great w'as advanced, to the sole 

• • 

Dominion of lire Boman World A D 325 and soon 
alter openly professed the Christian Faith 
The Better concludes with tliis Reiparkable 
script “PS Though*! am innocent of the Charge 
and have been bitterly, persecuted yet I cordially 
forgive njy Enemies and Per^cutors”^ ^ 

Tli^ last Edition of that valuable Work was care- 
Jiilly compared with thb Original M§ 
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CHAPTER V. 

. t 

' '< 

Sentences requiring the application of the Dash; 
of the Notesiof fnterrogation and Ejcclamation, 
and of the Paren thetical characters, 

Gnumnar, p. 267. Key# p.127. 

Beauty and Strength combined wkb Virtue and 
Piety Itew lordy in l^e sight of i^en how pleasing 
to Heaven pecuRatly plestsing because with every 
Temptation to deviate ttey volimtarily walk in the 
PSth of Duty. 

Somethiog there is mere needful than^VPon** 

And tot&etbing prerions e’en to taste His sense 

It 

*' • “ PlMive to-morrow” will a wise man say 

To-iporrow is too late then lire to-dayi 

.# 

Gripus has long been ardently endeavouring to nir. 
his Chest and lo it is now full Is he happy and does 
he use it Dops he gratefully think of the Giver of all 
good Things Does he distribute to the Poor Alas 
these Interests have no Place in his breast 
^hat is therfe an’all the pompidf the world the En- 
joynients of Lturary the Gratification of Passion com¬ 
parable to the tranquil Delight of a good Conscience. 

To he down on the Pillow after a Day spent in 
Teropei-ance in beneficence and in piety how Weel 
:8 it , ■ ■ 

We wait till to-morrow .tp be^Happyalas Why 
not tO’-day Shall we be .younger Are we sure we 
shall healthier Will our passions become feeblei 
and our love of the world less. 
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What shadow can be more vain than the life of a 
great Part qf Mankind Of all that eager and bustling 
Crowd which we behold on Earth liow few discowsr 
the path of true Happiness How few can We find 
whose Activity has not been misemployed and wlpw 
Course tSrminates not in Confessions of Disappoint¬ 
ment. ■ . 

. On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation and 
immortal HondllSmthe other remember andd)ewai«e 
are the stings of Consomoe and endless Infiany. 

As in riper Years all vmseasoB?d>le Returns to the 
Lgvity of Youth ought to be avoided an AdmoaitreSi 
Lilith equally belongs to both the Sexes stiU more 
are we to ’gflard again^ those intemperate Indul¬ 
gences of Pleasure to which the young are unhappily 
prone. ’ ' 

The bliss of man could pride that blessing find v 
Ts not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or why so long In life if long can be 
LeatHeav’a a parent to the puur^and me. 

• • 

CHAPTER VI. 

Promiscuous exampl e/defective Panctuatw^ 

SECTION 1. 

fiJilAMPLES IN PROSE. 

See the Key, p. 129. 

When bocrates was "asked what man approached 
the nearest to perfect happiness he answered-Thai 
Man who has the lewest Wants., ; 

* «• 

She who studies her Glass ndglects her Heart.^ 

Between Passion and Lying tiliere is not a Finger 
breadth.* / 
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The freer we feel ourselves in the Presence of 
others the more free are they he who is free makes 

Addison has remarked with equal Piety and Truth 
that the Creafeon is a perpetual Feast to the Mind 
r'af a good Man. ' 

He who shuts out all erasio’awhen he promi.ses 
loves truth. 

The ^'laurels of the Warrior are dyed in Blood 

and bedewed with the T«t« of the Widow and the 
*• 

Orphan. 

‘-Between Fame and true Honour a Distinction,U 
to be made The former is a loud and noisy Applaus^' 
tke latter a more silent and inllBrnal Homage Fame 
floats on the Breath of the*’ Mriltitucle Honour rests 

^ ♦ c 

on the-Judgment of the Thinking Fame maygivt:''* 
Praise while it withholds Esteem true Honour im¬ 
plies Esteem mingled with respect The one regards 
Particular distinguished Talents the other looks up 
to the whole character. . 

There is a certain species of religion if we can 
give it that Name which is placed wholly in Specu- . 
laUbn and BeYief hi the Kegu^arity of esdeirnal Ho¬ 
mage or in f\pry Zeal about contested Opinions. 

Xenophanes who was reproached with being 
timort-us becauce he woNld not venture his Money in 
a Game at Dice ihade this manly and sensible; iTeply 
I confess I am exceedingly timorous for I dare not. 
commit an evil Action. 

Hft loves noblyT apeak of Friendship Who is not 
•alouc when he,has Partners of love. 

Our happiness copsists in the Pursuit much more 
han in the Attainment of any Temporal Good. 
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i 

Let me repeat it He only is Great who hatfstlie 
Habits of Greatness. $ 

Prosopopoeia or Personificatioir is a Rbetori^l 
Figure by which we attribute lafe and A^kmio 
inanimate objects as the Ground <3iirs(| for Rain tlie 
Earth smiles with Plenty. , 

The proper and. rational Conduct of Mm with 
Regard to Fuflirity is regulated by two Cpt&ideraT 
tions First tha^ much of What it contains must re¬ 
main to os a1:^iutdy*Unknown Next that there are 
also Some Events in it which may be certainly 
Icnow^and foreseen. ^ , * , 

• 'rhe Gardens of the World produce only decidu¬ 
ous ttrwers, R^rennisd ones pitist be sought in the 
Delightful Regions'Abov# Roses \nthout Thoms are 
•he GFowthof Paradise alone. 

How many Rules and ..maxims, of Life might be 
spared ^uld we fix a principle of Virtue within anti 
inscribe the living Sentiment of the Love of God in 
the afiections He who loves righteousness is Master 
of all the distinctions in Morality. 

He who from the Benignity of his Nature erected 
this World for the abode of Men He who* fumisIlBd 
it so richly for our ^cconunodation and stored it 
with so much Beauty for our Entertainment Hfe wfio 
since first we entered into Ufe ha^ji followed us 
with ^ch a Variety of Mercies this Amiable and 
Beneficent Being^ surely can have nq pleasure in our 
Disapijointraent and Distress He knows our Frame 
he remembers we are dust and looks tp frail l^an 
we are assured with such Pity as a Father b^ietl? 
to his children. 
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One of the first Lessons both of Religion and of 
Wisdom is to moderate our lExpectations and Hope* 
and not to set forth on the Voyage of Life like Men 
who expect to be always carried forward with a 
fiiTourable Gale Let us be satisfied if the Path we 
rUread be easy and smooth though it be not strewed 
with Flowers.- 

Providence never fntended that the Art of living 
happily in this World should depend on that deep 
Penetration that acute sagacity and those Refine¬ 
ments of Thought which few possess It has t'ealt 
more graciously with us and made happiness depend 
on Lprightneffl of Intention much more than on ExJ” 
tent of Capacity, c« • 

Most of our Passions ffatter us in their Rise But 

< O 

their Bepimings are treacherous their Growth iw 
imperceptible and the Evils which they carry^n 
their Trsun lie concealed until their Domii^n is 
established What Solomon says of one of them, holds 
true of them all that their Spinning is as when one 
letteth out Water It issues from a small Chink which 
once might have been easily stopped but being 
ilEglected it soon widenedjby the Stream till the 
Bank is at la^t totally thrown down and the Flood is 
at Liberty to deluge the whole plain. 

Prosperity debilitates instead of strengthening^ 
the Mind Its most c(»nmon efi&ct is to cr^qte an 
extreme sensibility to the slightest Wound It fo: 
ments impatient Desires and raises Expectations 
whieh no Success can satisfy It fosters a false Deli¬ 
cacy tvhich sickens in the midst of Indulgence By 
repeated Gratification. it blunts the feelings of Men 
to what is pleasing and leaves them unhappily acute 
to whatever is uneasy Hence the Gale which another 
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would scarcely feel is to the prosperous a rode 1\i^- 
pest-Hence the Rose-lea^ doubled belo*^ them op the 
Coucli as it is told of the efieminate’ Sybarite breaks 
their Rest Hence the Disrespect shown by Mordbcai- 
preyed with such Violence on the Heait'of Haman. 

Anxiety is the Poison of Human Life It is the 
Parent of many Skis -and of more Miseries In a 
World where every thing is so doubtful where we 
may succeed in our Wish atid be miserable .where 
we may be disap^inted' ind be blessed ia the Dis- 
appointmea|B|||B||mean tins restlesaStir and Com¬ 
motion of^jjEoCmi ourSolkatude alter the \]ours« 
or unravel the Intricacy of Phunan Events Can our 
Curiosity pieite through the Cloud which the Su- 
premtj Being hath made i&penetrable to Mortal Eye. 

* No situation is so remote and no Station so unfa- 
vourable as to predude access to the happiness of a 
future State A Road is opened bythe Divine Spirit 
to those blissful Habitations from all Comere of tha 
Earth and fi-om all Conditkpis of Human Life from 
the peopled Citjr and from the sditary Dwert from the 
Cottages of the Poor and from the Palaces of Kingi, 
from the Dwellings ^ Ignorance arifi Simplicily 
and from the Regions of Science and Improvement. 

The Scenes which present themselves at our tn^er- 
mg upon 4he World are commonly flattering What¬ 
ever they be in themselves the lively Spirits of the 
Voung gild every- opening ProspetA The. Field of 
Hope appears to stretch wide before them Pieasora 
wiems to put forth its BlolSoms on eveiy Side Im¬ 
pelled by Desire forward they rush ,with incooside^ 
rsrte Artlpur prompt to decide and to choose averse 
to hesitate or to Inquire citdulous because untaught 
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by Experience rash because unacquainted with Dan¬ 
ger headstrong because un&ubdued by Disappoint¬ 
ment Hence arise the Perils to which they are ex- 
po«e<l and which too often from Want of Attention 
bo faithful Admonition precipitate them into Ruin 
.oirretrievable- 

By the unhappy Excesses of isTcgular Pleasure in 
Youth how many amiable Di^ositions are corruptal 
or destroyed How many fising Capacities and 
Powers are supprea^d How many flattering Hopes 
of Parents and. Friends are totallj^^^jHltashed Who 
but miist drop a Tear over Human l^Jpe when .he 
beholds that Morning winch arose so bright overcast 
with such untimely Darkness that SweStnfess of Tem¬ 
per which once engaged many Hearts that Mpdesty 
which was so prepossessing those Abilities whicTl*" 
promised extensive Usefuluess all sacrificed at dlie 
Shrine of low Sensuality aiki one who was formetl 
for passing through Life in the midst of Public 
Esteem cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his 
Course or sunk for the whole of it into Insignificance 
and Contempt These O sinful Pleasure are' thy , 
■Rophies It thus that co-oporating with the Foe of 
Ciod and IVfan thou degradest Human Honour and 
blastest the opening Prospects of Human Felicity. 
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SECTION 2. 

EXAMPLES IN POETRT?. 

See the Key, p. 134. 

<*■ • 

Where^thy true treasure Gold eayi not in me 
And not in me the Diamond Gold is poor 

The scenes of'business tell us what are men • 
The scenes of pleasure What is all beside 

Wo then apart if wo’apart can be 
From mortal man and fortune at our nod 
The gay rich great triumphant and august 
• What are they The most happy strange to say 
Convinc^^e most of human misery 

All tl»i$ dread order break for whom for thee 
vye ii«|-m O madness prTile impiety 

Man like the generous vine supported lives 
■ The stiength he gains is from th embrace he gi' 

Know Natures children all divide her care 
The fur that warms a monarch warm d a bear 
While man exclaims see all (hings for my use 
See man for*miue replies a pamper d goose 
And just as short of reason he must fall 

Who thinks all made for one not one for aII 

• 

The Almighty from his throne on earth surveys 
Nought greater than an honest humble heart 
An humble heart his residence pronounc d 
His second scat * * 

Bliss there is none butVnprecarious bliss 
That is the gem sell all and purchase that 
Why go a begging to contingencies 
Not gain’d with ease nor safely, lov d"if gain'd 

There is a time when toil must be pref^rrd 
Or joy by mistim d fondness is undone 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains 
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Tlius nature gives ns let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied 

Seethe sole bliss Heavu could on all bestow 
Which who but feels can taste but thinks can know 
Vet poor with fortune and with learuing blinf 
The bad roust miss the good untauglit will find 

WTiatever is is right This world tis true 
Was made for Ca ar but for TitUs too 
And which more blest who chain d his country say 
Or he fthose virtue sigh d to lose a day 
< 

Tlie first sure symptom of a mind in health 
It rest of heart and pleasure felt at home 

True happiness resides ir^things unseen 

a 

No smiles of fortune ever bless the bad 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy 

Oh the dark days of vanity while here 
How tasteless and how terrible when gone 
Gone they ne er go when past they haunt us still 

Father of light and life Thou good suilreme 
O teach roe what is good Teach me thyself 
Save me from folly vanity and vice 
From evry low pursuit and fetid my soul 
With knowledge conscious peace and virtue pure 
Sacred substantial never fading bliss 

• * t * 

If I am right thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay. 

If I am wrong Oh teach my heart 
To find that better way 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
Or impious discontent 
At aught thy wisdom has denied ‘ 

Or aught tby goodness lent 



Promiscuous.) PUNCTUATiOKr. 

O lost to virtue lost to manly thought 

Lost to the noble sallies of the soul 

* 

Who thinR it solitude to be alone 

» 

Communion sweet communion large and high 
Our reason guardian angel and our God « 

Then nearest these when others most remote 
And all ere long shall be remote but these 

Benevolence. 

God lovee from whole to parts bi.^ human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake 
^ As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake 
The centre mov d a circle straight succeeds 
Another stilkand still another spreads 
Friend parent neighbour ffsst it will embrace 
His country next and next all human race 
Wide and more wide th o erflowings of the mind 
Take ev ry creature in of ev ry kind 
Earth smiles around with boundless bounty'blest 
And Heav n beholds its image in his breast 

Happiness. 

Know then this truth cnotigh for man to know 

V'irtue alone is happffiess below 

The only point where human bliss stands sfill 

And tastes the good without the fall to 

• • • • 

Where only merit constant pay receives 

Is blest in what it takes* and what it gives 

» 

The joy unequalld ifits end it gain 
And if it lose attended with no pain 

» 

AVithout satiety tbo e er so blest 
And but more relish d as the more distAsid 
The bft>adest mirth unfeeling folly wears 
Less pleasing far than virtue s very tears 
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Good from each object from each place acqoir d 
For ever exercis d yet never tir d 
Never elated while one man s oppress d 
Never dejected while another s blest 
And whei^e no wants no wishes can remain 
Since but to wish more Virtue is to gain, ^ 

Gi'aiittde. 

. When all thy mercies O my God 
3Wy rising soul sun'eys 
Transpoited with the view Im lost 
I In wonder love and praise 

O'how sfaaSa^rda. avriJt equal warmth 
The gratitude declare ' c' 

That glows within my ravish d heart 
But thou canst read it there 

Thy providence my life sustain d 
And all my wants redress d 
When in the silent womb I lay 
And hung upon the breast 

To all my weak complaints and cries 

rl. 

Thy mercy lent an ear 
Ere.yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves in pray r 

Unnnmberd comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow d 
Before my infant heart conceiv d 
From whom those romforts flow d 

When in the slippVy paths of youtl 
With heedless steps 1 ran 
Thine arm unseen convey d me safe 
And led me no to 'Tian 
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Through hldde^f^y||Syp^,and death 
It gently uleardtn^ way 
And through the pleasing mares of vioe^ 

M ore to be fear d than they 

When worn with sickness oft hast thou 
^ith health renew d my face 
And when in siu and sorrow sunk 
Reviv d my soul with grace 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
^ Has made my’cup run o er 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store 

Ten thc^^sand ibousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks ^ploy 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 
That tastes those gifts with joy 

Through ev ry period of my life 
Thy goodness 1II pursue 
And after death in distaqt worlds 
The gTorious theme renew 

When nature fails and day and nighty 
Divide thy wonfs no more 
My ever grateful heart O Lord 

Thy mercy shall adore 

• • 

Through all eternity to thee 

% 

A joyful song IH raise 
For O eternity s too short 
To utter all thy praise 

The Voyage of Lift.» 

Self flatter d unexperienc d high in hope 

When young with sanguine cheer and streameis gay 
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We cut our cable launch into the world 

And fondly dream each wiiCd and star our friend 

All in some darling enterprise embark d 

But where is he can fathom its event 

Amid a multitude of artless bauds 

Ruin s sure perquisite her lawful prize • 

Some steer aright but the black blast blows hard 
And puffs them wide of hope With hearts of proof 
Full against wind and tide some win their way 
And when strong effort has deserv d the port 
And tugg d it into view tis won tis lost 
Tttough strong their oar still stronger is their fate 
They strike and while they triumph they expire 
In stress of weather most some sink outright 
O er them and o er their tames the billows close 
To morrow knows not they were ever bom ‘ 

Others a short memorial leave behind 
Like a dag floating when the bark s ingulf d 
It floats a moment and is seen no more 
One Caesar lives a thousand are forgot 
How/rte beneath auspicious planets hpnn 
With swelling sails make good the promis d port 
With all ^eir wishes freighted Yet ev n these 
Freighted with all their wishet soon complain 
Free from misfortune not from nature free 
They still are men and when is man secure 

‘ • e 

As fatal time as storm. The rush of years 

Beats down their strength their numberless escapes 

« 

In ruin end and now their proud success 
But plants new terrors on the victor s brow 
What pain to quit the world just made tlieir own 
'their nests So deeply down d and built so high 
Too low they build who build beneath the stars 



PAKt V. 


Exercises to promois Jerspicuous ■ 

AND ACCURATE WEITIl?®. 

• % 

M 

First, with resptcjt to single words and phrases. 

\ 

" ' sse . 

CHAPTER I. 

Containing violations of the Rules ^Pultity, • 

Grammar, p, 274. Key, p. 141. 

We should Ik employ^ ^ailily in doing good.^ 

It irks me to see so perverse a disposition. 

I wot not who has done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferior, and, in this instance, 
s no ways to blame. 

The assistance was welcome, and timelily afibrded. 

For want o( employment,’ he streamed idly about 
he fields. 

We ought to live soberly, righteously, tod godliy 
n the world. • 

He was long indisposed, and at length died ’of 
he hyp. ^ ^ ^ 

That word follows the general rule, and takes 
ihe penult accent • 

He was an extra genius, and attracted much at¬ 
tention. 

• • 

The hauteur of Florio was ‘very disgracious^ anti 
disgusted both his friends and strangers. 

He cRarged me with w»nt of resolution, in the 
which he was greatly mistaken. 
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•Jv.* * 

They hare manifested g|eat candidness in all t 
transaction. , * 

The BAtnndBess ef the thought greatly reccn 
mended^ • 

The importance, as well as the autbentjcalness 
the books, has been cleariy displayed. 

It is difficult to discover the j^piritoand intendmei 
of some laws. 

The disposition whitffi he exhibited, was both ur 
natural and incomfortable. 

His"natural severity ren4b%d him a very impc 
pular speaker. 

The disquidtness of mind, made his station an' 
w ealth far from being enviriiile. • 

I received the gift With pleasurci but I stfell not 
gladlier resign it. 

Thnse are the things Mgbliest imptortant to th 
growing age. 

It grieveth me to look over so mamy blank kaves 
in the book of my life. r. 

It repenteth me that I have so long walked ih th« 
p.»ih8 of folly. 

Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion, whicl 
I'teve so well considered. 

They thou^t it an important subject, and the 
question was strenuously debated pro and con. 

Thy speechjbewrayeth thee; for thou art a Gal- 
Hlean. 

Let us pot give too hasty credit to stories which 
may^ injure our neighbour; peradventare they are 
the olSpring ot calumny,, or misapprehension. 

The gardens wei*e void of simplicity and elegance; 
and exhibited much that was glaring and bizarre. 



Propriety.) fERsrtemwit^ &c. • - JT 1 

ft • 

Containing violations of ^ Propriety. 

GftftfttBia#, p. i:ef, p. M»*, 

SECTION I. 

^ Avoid low expresiioiw. 

1 HAD as lief do it myself, $0 persuade anot||)er to 
:lojt. * 

* Of the ^ustne§s of his measures he convinced his 
jppone^ w^ment. 

He i%not a whit better thaJk those whom he so liber¬ 
ally condemns. 

He stands upon security, and will not liberate him 
iill it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I lake it, is very 
different from the common acceptation. . 

The favourable moment should be embraced for 
he does not hold long in one mind. ^ ^ 

He exposed himself jb much amongst tlih people, 
that he had like to have gotten one or two broken 
heads. > 

, He was fery dexterous in* si&elling out .the views 
md designs of others. 

If Ids education was but a little taken care of, be 
night be very useful amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with hadf an’eye, tfie 
lifficulties to which his conduct exposet^him. 

If I happen to have a little leisure upon ray hands 
o-morrow, I intend to pay them a short visitv 
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* ' / 

This perfonmnce is much at one with the other. 

.The scene was new, an<f he was seised with'wor 
dennent at all be saw. 

C 

SECTION 2. 

• Stqy)ly words that are waniitjg.' 

' ‘ Grammar, p. 276. Kjey, p. 144. 

Let us consider the works of nature and art, wit! 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of tbi 
, soul and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, accord¬ 
ing as they more or less resemble those of art. 

' The Latin tongue, in its purky, was never in this 
* island, - •• 

For.some centuries, there was a constant inter¬ 
course between France and England, by the domi¬ 
nions we possessed there, and the conquests we made. 

He is impressed with a true sense of that function, 
when chosen from a regard to the ijpterests of piety 
and virtue. 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous and the vile, 
the learned and ignorant, S,he temperate and pro- 
Tligate, must often, like the wheat and tares, be 
blended togqjther. > I 

•' I 

SECTiqN 3. ‘ 

In the same sentence, be carefiil not to use the same 
word loo frequently, nor in different senses. 

' Grammar, p. 277. Ke}r, p. 144. 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot 
give more convincing arguments, tham this plain 
man offered. 
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They were persons of very moderate intellects, 
even .before they were inl^aired by ^ir passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advtmtage; and yet 
some works have more wit than dEbei^em good. 

The sharks, who prey iqxm thf inaSvertenSy of 
young heftrs, are more pardonable ^an those, who 
trespass upon the good sfmmnr df thwe, who treat 
them with great confidence and respect 
Honour teaches us pro^lytd i^pect ourselves, 
and to violate no right or privilege of Our neigh¬ 
bour ^ it leads ua to support the feeble, to relieve 
th(P distressed, and to scorn to be governed 1>y do* 
^ding and injurioua^^wiraa; and yet we -see 
honour is the ^notive which urges the destroyer to 
take ti}e life of his (rieod. • : 

He will be always with yon, to support and com¬ 
fort you, and in some measure to succeed your la¬ 
bours ; and he will also be with all his faithful mi¬ 
nisters, who shall fflicceed you in his service. 

* SECTION'*. 

Avoid the injudkiau* use qf ieefytkaljerm *. 

# • ^ 

Grammar, f, 277. Key, p. 145. 

Most of our hands, were asleep in ^ir birthk, 
when the yessel shipped a sea,^ that carried away our 

—»_a- 

•* The example* under this tection, and perhaps a4eWoihers In different 
parts of the book, may be too difficult for learners to correct without aasis- 

ance j but as seme illustration of the rules to whi(;|i they relate, was re- 

* 0 

riuisite, iliey could not property be omitfed. By an attentire perusal 
of them, and a subsequent application to tlie Teachct, or to the K?y, the 
scholar will ^aerceive the nature ul the rule, and the mode in which similar 
errors may be rectified, * 


H3 


(P,r«prkty. 

^ a£t4 ♦woWiie. Our dead-lights were ie, or 

we should hut#' ^led. Che oiaia-ipast was so 
tpr^Bg, that obliged to g$h it> and bear 

away£iFjQdhoni 

■T|S bffi* S ffeiy'iwflgr pnated; the s€aj(e-hwd- 
iog is mfie aad nsgi^ Md ^ register 


^BCTt6M S. : , 

0 '.' ‘‘s' i 

GrammaT, p»27t._. Key, p. U6. 

, W«EH oilr fi-^ndeMp 1? x? 9 Bsidej!^f-bow is it pos¬ 
sible that I should not grieifei dbr his loss 1 
The eagle killed Uw heiv>^ eat her in her ,otm < 
nest. ; , ■ ‘\ ' 

It may instly 8^d> that no laws ai% tb^n 
the English* 

The pretenders tO '^j»;i^h and refine the English 
language, have ehiefiy abuses and absurd¬ 

ities. 

«Tbe English adventurers, instead of reclaiming the 
' 0 

natives from their uncultivated manners, were gra¬ 
dually assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and de-' 
generated from the customs of their own nttion. ^ 
" It has been said, that not onlyVesuits can ec|ui- 
vocate. ■ « • 

You will not think that these peofde, when in¬ 
jured, have the least right to oar protection. 

Sqlomon the son of David, who built the temple 
of Jerusalem, was the richest monarch that reigned 
over ihe Jewish people. 
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Solomon the son of Daxr||d, who peGfi^lCp^ by 


Saul, was the richest search ; 

It is certain that all words whij^ of c^« 

plex ideas, may furnish matter and Qivil. 

Lisias promised to his abandon hn 

friends. , ,, 

The Divine Being hes^]^ifovonn on has Bemnta, 
ever liberal and faithildf,.?' *'• 

Every well instrtt^tod BCa^be, is lilee a |pqs^older, 
who bringeth oi^ of yi tr^ure things*new and dd. 

He was wilhog to spend a hund^ or t|^ pounds 
rather than be enslaved. • 

• Dryden makes a very handsome observation, on, 
Ovid’s writing .a letter fr^Dldo to iEoea^ to the 


foUo’ 


[lo^vjflknrds. 

Indl^Paent associations disqualify us for. the in¬ 


struction or repi;oof of others. 


SECTION 6. 

Avoid mintelligihle, and inconsistent words and phrases. 

, • 

Grsaimar, P«S78. Key, p. 147..^ 

I SELDOM see a noble building, or any great piece 
of magnificence and pt^p, but I think, ’fioy^ little hi 
all this to satisfy the ambition, or to fill the idea, of 
iln immortal soiu. 

> A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says;- 

Ye^hen that flood in ite own depth was drown’d, 

. It left behind it false and slipp’ry groiukk s 

The author of the Spectotor says, that a man is 
not qualified for a bust, who has not a gdbd deal*of, 
wit and vivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his 
character.* 
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Ami Becaleel made the laver of brass, and the foot 
of it of brass, of tla looking'iglasses of the women. 

, Aud, in thf { 01 ^ deep, a lower deep 
Still, tfarest^g toAevour me, opeus wide. 

* iSd^ON*?, * 

. Atxni ail word$ and phrases, as are not adapted 

to ike ideas you man to commamate f or‘which are less 
tignijicmi others, of those ideas, 

OwniniiHr, Key, p. 148. 

I4o less than two ban^red scholars have been edu- 
>' rated ih thsrt school. 

' The tattemlit, however laudable, was found to b?’ 
impracticable. ^ 

lie is our mutual bene@^r, and deservlll^ur re- 
‘ spect and obedience,. . ' . 

', Vjvacitjr is often promo|e4, by presenting a sen¬ 
sible object to mind, instead of an intelligible oi^ji 

' They broke down the banks, and the country 
soon overflown. i . , ‘ ' 

The garment was decently foi^d, “and sown very 
neatly. 

^ The hou^ is a cold one, it halt a north ex¬ 
position. 

The propositimi, for each of us to relinquish some-' 
thing, was complied /mth, and produced a cordial^ 
reconcilement. ' 

Tbongblearn’d, well bredj and,though well bred, sincere; 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe. 

A fop is a risible .cha^ta^ pi every one’s view 
but his own. . , , 

An action that excites laughter, without,any mix¬ 
ture of conteippt, may be called a ridiculous action. 
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' 1 V 

It is difficult for hkn to speak thr^ senteftCCs to¬ 
gether. . % , .i ■■ . 

By this expression, I do. la^iead what some 
persons annex to it. • ," 

The negligence of timely j^atition was the cause 
of this ^eat loss. 

All the sophism which has been employed,^ canric. , 
obscure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should ^ays‘ be so managed, .as to re- • 
member that the only eiid of it is truth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not up at all, 
d’ut was obliged to lay continually in bed. ^ • 

A certain prince, it is said, when he inx^ed the 
Egyptians, {fleced, in the front of his army, a num- 
ber qf cats and other animals, which were Worship¬ 
ed by those people. ' A reverence for these phan- 
tome, made the Egyptians lie down their arms, and 
become an easy conquest. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such an - 
august cause is supposed to take in our concerns, is 
a source of consolation. 

And when they had kimlled a fire in the midst of 
the hall, and were se| down together, Peter set down 
among them. , 

By the slavish disposition of the senate and people 
of Romft, under the empecors, the wit and elo- 
queifoe of the age were wholly turned into pane- 
•gyric. - • . 

The refreshment came iii seasonably, before they 
were laid down to rest. . ‘ » • 

We speak that we do know, awl testify that we 
have sqpn. - ;; - , 

They shall flee as the ea*gle that hasteth to eat. 



^;!jS ^ (Prfipneiy. 

^ wwatHd ^ao n»a parpueth: but the 

Wat waotiag tben wat tnan detign’d. 

•' 

died Tkdt^^/for be killed by a 
•*nvordt . - _ ‘ 

to feel himadfitlieved. "' * 

No plice Afid R 9 ;,(ddect, d{^^ to him Toid of 
beauty. ‘. ^ 

’WheQ we fell into A jodmu’s couTersation, the hrst 
tlungf weidte^consideri'is, the intefttiou of it 
(JidiliSo diueo^ered the telescope J Hervey inrented 
, the circtdatioD of ^e blood.^' ‘ 

, Philip found an obstacle* to the hianaging the 
Athenians, from, the nature of their dispositions; bttt.«^'^ 
the eloquence 'of D^osthenea Was the greatest did 
l^hisdesigns.^ ^ 

rwhnit is rigorous in his life; a judge, aosWt 
in his sentences. .« , / 

/ C 

A candid man avows his mistake, and is forgiven; 
t patriot acknowledges his opposition to a bad mi- 
lister, and is sqtplauded. 7- 
We have enlarged our family and expenses; and 
ncreased our garden and fruit orchard. 

By proper reflection, Ve may be taught ' to mend 
vhat is erroneous and de^tiv^. ' 

The good man is not overcome by disappointment,' 
rhen that which is mort^ passes away; when that 
Khich is mutable dies-r and wl»» d>at which be 
new tb be transient, begins to change. 
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• CHAPTER 

Containing violations 

, Grnrnmu, ]^. SSlb^ Key, p. 151. 


*reci*i{af. 


This great ^litiic^ d^Hsted At>tn, imdjencHiBced 
his designs, when fe^d them unpractical^. 

He was of so hig^ and md^ndent a spirit, that. 
he abhorred and dei^ted being in debt , ^ 
Though raised to an esalted statioo, was a 
»pattem of piety, virtue, and reli^on. ^ * e 

The human body ma;y be divided into - tiii head, 
tlH, limbs,**nd vitals/ ! 

His end soon approach; and he died with great 
courage and fmtitude. 

He was a man of so jmu<;h pride and vanity, that 
he despised the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence; and 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption. 

This man,* on all occasions, treated his inferiors 
with great haughtiness and disdain. 

There can be n(^ regularity or orSe^ in the' life 
and conduct of that man, who does ,not give and 
allot a due share of his time, to retirement and 
reflection. • • 

Shch equivocal and ambiguous expressions, mark 
• a formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote' from dis. 
content, keeps a kind of daylight <in his mind, 
excludes every gloomy prospect, ajd fills it -with a 
steady^nd perpetual serenity. 

• He 



(Clearness. 





’r 'V 

Secondly;. promote perspimt\j and 

i acewracyj with to the construction of 

Sentences. i. • 


chapti:r j: 

Containing sentences in which the Clear¬ 

ness are violated. 

Gniminar, p.387. Key, p. Hi, 

I 

r 

SECTIO*, U • 

. In the position cf fiiverhs. 

Hehce the impossibility appears, that an under- 
taking mauagrf so, should prove successful. 

May not we here say with the poet, that “ virtue is 
its own reward?” " , 

Had he died before, would not then this art have 
been wholly upknown ? 

Not to exasperate him, I only spoke a very few 
words. ' . ^ 

The works of art receive a great advanta^, from 
the resemblance which tliey have to those of nature, 
because here the similitude is not only pleasant, but 
the pattern is perfect. 

It may be proper to give some account of those, 
practices, anciently used on such occasions, and only 
discontinued tbrdugh the neglect and degeneracy 
of later'times. i 
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Sixtus the fourA was, if I rnisUike i«>j^’„f,j^reat' 
collector of books at lelst. ^ ^ ‘ v* •>- 

If Louis XIV. was not the ^iwest j’king, jbe wai 
the best actor of majesty, at that ever a 
throne. ’ ' '* 

These forms of con'rersatton, by degr^ multi#, 
plied and grew troyblesoime. 

. Nor does this false modesty expose us only to such 
actions as are indistaeet, 'Imf very often to such as, 
are highly criminal. 

By greatness, I do not only mean the bulk of any 
^single object, but largeness of a whole view. • 

I was engaged "formerly in that business, bat 1 
never shall bi^again eoncerned in it. 

We do those things tfaqueiHly, which we repent * 

• P 

of afterwards. : 

By doing the same thing it often becomes ha¬ 
bitual. ,. 

Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were 
prone to idolatry. , 

Raised to greatness without merit, he employed 
his power for the gratification solely of his passions. 

t 

SECTION 2. • . 

'it'* 

In the ppsitim of circumstances, am^ of particular 
^ members. 

• Grammar, p. 288. Key, p*. 153. • 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered 

N- • * • ' 

the progress very slow of the work. ^ • 

He found the place replete with wonders, of 
which Re proposed to solate himself with the con- 
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‘temffetion, if hp RhouW never be able to accomplish 

fligbti f 

* ‘ - ' ^ * ’ 

JThey are sii^ engaged in a study, of which they 

havp long wishod to toiow the usefulness. 

■’ This was an undeittkiag, ■which, in the execution, 
proved as impracticablej as had turned out every 
other of their pernicious, y^’siwttive schemes. 

Be thought that the presbyl^ Vtould soon become 
more dangerous to the ml^i^i^ates, than bad ever 
been the prelatical clergy. 

Frederidc, seeing it was Impossible to tru!^, wkh 
safdy, bis life in their hands, was obliged to take 
the hfahometans for his guard. >, 

The emperor T€fu8«i’to convert at opce, the truce 
into a definitive treaty. e*" 

I" 

However, the miserable remains were, in the 
night, taken down. ■ ' 

I have settled the meacflng^of those pleasures of ! 
the imagination, which are tlip subject of my pre¬ 
sent undertaking, by vray of introduction, in this 
paper; and endeavoured to recommend the pursuit 
of those pleasures to my readers, by several consi¬ 
derations: ,1 shall examine the, several sources from 
whence these pleasures are derived, in my next 
paper. 

Sir Francis Paeon, in his Essay upon Health, has 
not thought it improper to prescribe to his reader 
poem, or a prospect, where hfc particularly dissuades 
him from knotty and subtle disquisitions; and ad- 
vi^ him to pursue studies that fill -the mind with 
splendid and illustrious obj^ts, as history, pofetry, 
and ccmtemplations of nature. 

If the English reader would see the notion ex> 
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plained at large, he may hpd it in Locke’s ]^ay 6 b . 
the Human Understanding. 

Fields of corn form a prospect j ' and if 

the walks were a little eiilipf that die ^twaen 
them, they wpuld 4i^}ay.fegularity, and' 
elegances ^ 

Though rdigtQ 9 ya^^ed iMring- us under some* 
restraiuts, ihef an?. iw^toij^Ue, ndt tmly so, 
hut desirable on the whole. 

I have conhued jhyself to those methods for the 
advancement of piety, which are in the power of a 
prince, limited like purs, by a #rict execution 
1 laws. 

This raonting, when one of the gay females was 
loomi^er some hoodsatnd ribands, brought by her • 
jartwoman, with great care and diligence, I employed* 
no less in examining the box which contained them. 

Since it is necessary that there should be a perpe¬ 
tual intercourse of twying and selling, and dealing 
upon credit, where fraud is [jermitted or connived 
at, or has no law to punish it, the honest dealer is 
often undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 

Though ene luetic brevity is ^not adilpted alike to 
every subject, we ought, to avoid its contrary, on 
every occasion, a languid redundancy of words. * It 
is proper,to be copious sometimes, but never to be 
VCTbfise. 

A monarchy, limited like ours, may be placed, for 
aught I know, as it has been often represented, just 
in the middle point, from whence .a deviation leads, 
on the one hand, to tyranny) and, on the other, to 
anarchy. 

Havmg already shown how the fancy is aUbcted 
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' by the wotte of oaturet and afterwards considered, 

^ 55***™*» the. works of’nature and of art, how ! 

^ey rndtoidly welist and complete each other, in 
forming such scenes and prospects as are most apt 
to delight the mind of the beholders; I shall in this 
.■paper'throw together s<me reflections, &c. ® 

Let but,one great, brave, dtHUterest^, active man 
. arise, and he will be, received, venerated, and 
■ followed. ^ 

Ambition creates seditions, wars, discords, hatred, 
and shiness. 

“The scribes made it their profession to teach anti, 
to Study the law of Moses. 

Sloth pours upon us a deluge of criistes and evils, 
and saps the foundation of everf^ virtue. * . i 

The ancient laws of Rome were, so far from spP' < 
fering a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they ' 
would not allow him to be bound, or. even to be 
whipped. 

His labours to acquire .knowledge have been pro- 
. ductive of great satisfaction and success. 

He was a man of the greatest prudence, virtue, . 
justice, androiodesty. • ^ 

His favour or disapprobation was governed by the 
failure.or success of an enterprise. 

He did every thing, in his power to Serve In s , - 
benefactor; and had a gratefiil sense of the bdiefits 
. received. ' 

Many persons give evident proof, that either they 
do not feel the pbwer ,of the principles of religion, . 
or thal) they do not believe' them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater t|ian that 
of a common servant; if he prove negligent; so the 
I’ewjf-f]' c*'" ’"'’s''^deMtu wil' .a”or)Ort,’o?3hlv V 
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The comfort annexed to goodness is Uie ptoos 
man’s strength. It inspires his zeal. It attaches hii^ 
heart to religion. It accelerates his pro^resft; 
supports his constancy. 


sEtneiOM S. 


In the di^oition of the relative pronouns, who^ which, 
what, whose, and <f all those particles, which express the 
connexion qf the parti qf ^eech with one another. 

Grammar, p. 291. I^ey, p. 157. 

, These are the master’s rules, who must he^d»;|^. 

Th^^ a ttacked vNorthmnberland’s house, whom 

tha|i|PH||h <h)ath. 

laboured to his minuter in ruin, who > 

ad been the aothoi'of it. • 

It is true what he says, but it is not appikabte to 
le point 

The Frencii marched precipitately as to an assured 
ict9ry; whereas the Eagli^h advanced very slowly, 
ad discharged such flights of arrovvs, as did gr«u 
executiou. When they drew near the archers, per¬ 
ceiving that they w^re out of breath/ t^y charged 
them with great vigour. 

He was taking a Tkw, from a window,* of" tlie 
cathedrsd in Lichfield/ wher# a partji of the royalists 
haiWortified themselten 

• We no where meet with a more splendid or^ 
pleasing show in nature, than what appears in the 
heavens at the rising and setting of the sun^ w^ich is 
wholly made up of those different stjiins of light, tfiat 
show Jjicmselves in clouds of a different ritoation. 

There will be found a*round millioajof. cjeatures 
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' in bvman figuee, J^uct^ughont this kingdom, whose 
wb(^« sdbsistence, 

It is tte ctistosa the Mahometans, if they see 
my printed or writteh paper upon the ground, to 
Ellice it up, wd sa^c cajefofly, as not knowing 


^ it may contaui some pieehpf their Alcoran. 

The layirs pf Ratpp^ 3||je,, ^ whjit lord Bacon 


Civil laws are 


ityles his ^^hwjfjs,' ij 
livrap imperfeet^' and oft^ dt^dyctiops from 
them, or applicariotat of thpi ; '^’iSa^, f'^«y stand, in 
many instances, in dhtert opposition to them. 

"It has not a word, says Pope, but what the author' 
religiously thinks, in it. « 

Many act so directly contmrytothis'metnddjlh^, 
From a habit of saving tin* and^paper, which 'hey 
icquired at the university, they write in so diminu* 
ive a manner, that they can hardly read what they 
lave written. * 

Thus I have fkiriy given you my own opinion, as 
well as that of a great majority of both house? here, 
■elating to this weighty affair j upon which liUm 
:onfideat you may securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth from tip earliest period of 
ife, who has been well educated, we shall perceive 
he wisdom of the maxims here recommended, 



Unity, I 


msficpriTY, 5a. 


W 


chapt?:r ii. 

Containing saliences in -whi^ the tides ^ Unity 
afe violated. 

Gramnwr. p. 2W. Key, p. 159. 

SECTION 1. 

During the cprf'fe the sentence, the scent thotd 4 he 
changed as little as possible. 

A SHORT time after this injury, he came to him¬ 
self; and the next day, they put him on board a 
.ship, which conveyed him first to Coriiftb, • apd 
thence to the island of ^gina. 

The Briton^ daily harassed by cruel inroads from 
the Piets, were forced tSfall in the Saxons for their * 
defence; who consequently reduced the greater part* 
of the island to their own power; drove the Britons 
into the most remote and mountainous parts; and the 
rest of the country, in customs, religion, and language, 
became wholly Saxons, , 

By eagernPss of temper, and precipitancy of inthil- 
gence, men forfeit ail the advantages which patience 
would have procured^ and, by this me&s^ the oppor 
site evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise docs not only afibet the 
gross of mankind, who take ijieir notion of-fharacteis 
!roi*the learned; but also the better sort must, by 
.this means, losaaome’part at least pf their desire ol 
fame, when they find it promiscuously bestowed on 
the meritorious and undeseiwing. . ^ 

All the precautions of prudence, raoderatioip, add 
condescension, which Eumcnes employed, were in¬ 
capable of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, 
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' and of extingoi^ng their jealousy: and he must 
have renounced his merit and Virtue which occasioned 
it, to have been cabbie of appeasing them. 

He who performs every «nidoyment in its due 
placd usd season, suffers no part V& time to escape 
^without pn^it; and thus his days become multiplied; 
and much of life is enjoyed in little space. 

De^s of pleasure ushw in temptation, and th^ 

, growth of disorderly passions is ftrwarded. 

■ SECTIOH 2.. 

i - 

ITe shmli never erofwd ii^ one lentence, things vkick 
have so HuU connexion, that thejf timid bear to be divided 
, into tteo or three sentences, , 

Orntnmar, p. S94. Key, p. 160, . * 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always 
good; but he was a roan of great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his public aild pri¬ 
vate life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep 
alDiction, the death of his beloved daughter Tullia; 
which happened sotm after her divorce from Hola- 
bella; whose mantmrs and humours were entirely 
disagreeable to her. ^ 

The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks 
the icy fet^^rs of the main, where vast sea-monsters 
pierce through floating island^, with arms which 
withstand the crystal rock; ‘ whilst others, that of 
^ themselves seem great as islands, are, by their bulk 
alone, armed against all but man, whose superiority 
over creatures of such stupendous size and force, 
should make fiim mindful of his privilege of reason; 
and force him humbly to adore the great Composer 
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of these wondrous frames, and the Author of his’ 
own superior wisdom. * 

1 single Strada out among the modems, because 
he bad the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, 
and to write history himself; a3?nd my friend will 
forgive'this shaft excursion in honour of a favourite 
writer. 

• ' • • • 

. Boast not thyself of to-mojrow; thou kndwest 

not what a day may bring forth: and, for the same, 
reason, despair not of to-morrow j for it mky bring 
as well as evil; which is a ground for not 
vexing thyself vrith imaginary fears; for* the im¬ 
pending black cloud, which is regarded with so 
much dreadj. may pass by harmless: or though it 
shoyld discharge the ^rm, yet before it breaks,* 
thou mayst be lodged in that lowly mansion whici) 
no storms ever touch. 


SECTION 3. 

iVt ahoidiUke^ clear of a^l unnecessary parentheses. 

Gramtnftt, p.396. Key, p. 161. 

Disappointment^ will often happen*t<j the best and 
wisest men, (not through any imprudence of theirs* 
nor even through the malice or ill design of others; 
but merely in consequence »f somecf those cross in¬ 
cidents of life #bich could not be foreseen,) and 
sometimes to the wisest and best concerted plans. 

Without some degreie of patience exercised imder 
injuries, (as offences and retaliations' would igicceed 
to one another in endlem train,) ^uman li£e would' 

rendered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to-mofrow, {for to-morrow is not 
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' ; iAd thfl%h you slicmld lire to enjoy k, you 

must not orerload it with a burden not its .own,) what 
reascm ac(d coireciefttJe tcH you ought to be performed 
toudsfj''. 

We mdst not nwi^tfe that* there Ss, in true teli- 
^giow, arty thhig which oveiicast!i the mind sub 
lea gloom and melaftchdy austeri^, (for fal.se ideas 
may be entertained of religion, «« fttee and imper-. 
. feet conceptions of tirtae h«te^ often prevailed in 
the world,) or witioh derogate* from that esteem 
. which men are generally disposed to yield to ex- 
errptery* virtues. 


, CtfAPl'tR III. 

Vontaining sentences^ in which the rulesJbr jtro- 
moting the Strength of a sentence are violated. 

Grammar, p. 29h. Key, p. 163. 

SXCTIOS 1.' • 

The first rule for promoting die strength of a sentence, is, 
to prum it 'tf all redundant votmds %nd members. 

h* is nx tworiithB ago, since I psiid a visit to my le- 
latiOtts." 

Suspend your censure fo long, till your judgment 
on the subject ciao be wisely forined. ‘ ' 

The Mason why he acted the rifenner he did, 
was not ftdly expiaimed. ' 

If I were to give a reason for thdr looking so 
it .'tocadd be because they rise early. 

If I tmstake not, I think he is improved both ^in 
knowledge and behaviottf. ' 
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Those tvW) boys appear to be both equal in (Capacity. 
Whenever he seea Ae, he always inquires ctm* 
ofirning his friends. • 

The reason his Owodact will be adcOunted fbi 
in the conclusion of this naitative., . 

I hope the last time that 1 shall ever tfct so 
imprudently. , , 

The reason of his sodden departure, was* on at> 
count of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gain^, uotiung htrthOr by-this step, 
but only to ssop^ ^ir misery. ^ 

1 have hare supposed that the reader is ac^aint«el 
with that gfreat modem discovery, which is, at pre¬ 
sent, universaDy acknowledged .by sdl the inquirers 
into natural philosophy. •, 

There are few wwds in the Bnglish htngut^e, 
which are employed in a more loose and uncircom- 
scribed sense, than those of the fancy and tbO hnite 
gination. . 

I intend to make use of tljese words in die thread 
of my followfng speculatitms, that the reader may 
conceive rightly what is the sub^ upcai Which 1 
proceed. 

Commend me to an argument tbati 1^ a flails 
there iS no fence against it 
Ho<^ many are there, by jafiom these tidings of 
loodmews were netOr heard! 

. These'polnts have be^ illustrated .is so plain and 
evident a manner, that the perusal of the book haa 
given me pteasure and smajdhction. . , '' 

However clear and obtioua the emyJoct wki«h ^ 
ought to have pursued^ he had not cour^ and niK 
solution to set about it * 
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I was much moved on this occasion, and left thife 
place fiill of a great mamy sd ious reflections. 

They ^ of those th^ rebel against the light: 
they know‘not the waya thereof, nor abide in the 
paths thereof.* - 

, This measure may aflTord some prc^ti and furnish 
some amusement 

By a multiplicity and variety of wonls, the thoughts 
and sentiments are not set ofl* and accommodated; 
but, lik;e. David dressed out ami equipped in SauKs 
armou^ they are encumbered and oppressed. 

„ Although he was closely occupied with the affairs 
of the nation, nevertheless be did not neglect the y>* 
concerns of his friends. ■ , 

Whereas, on the other l^.d, supposing that secrecy 
had been enjoined, his conduct was very culpable. 

Less capacity is required for this business, but 
more time is necessary. 

, He did not mention Iieonora, nor that her father 
was dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with such 
rage, that, being eager only to assml, and thought* 
less of maMhg any defence, they both fell dead upon . 
the field together. 

I shall, in the first'place, begin with remarking' 
the defects, ^nd shajU then proceed aftgwards to 
describe the excellences, of this plan of educati;^**''^*'’^ 

Numberless orders of beipgB, which are to us un¬ 
known, people the wide exteitt of the universe. 

His extraordinary beauty was such, that it struck 
observers with admiration. 

Hioagfat and language act and react upon each 
otheirinutuaUy. 
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Tbeir iateresU were depeadenit upm, and lojsepa* 
rably connected with ea?h oither. 

While you einp]i<^ alt circuw»p^ion and 
vigilance which reason can suggest. lei£ yodr pikers, 
at the same tune. owtuHially mxmd ibolteiaTeh for 
support slid aid. 

• SSCTION ' 

Thesecondntle/orjsvmoiingUiettren^iqfasenten.^-, 
is, to attend particuka^ toihe use qf ajptdetities, rela¬ 
tives, and aUlhepartkles emplaned far tramUidn pnd 

connexion. • 

Grammar, p, 300, Key. p. 165< 

The enemy.said. 1 will pursue, and I will anUt- 
take, and X will divide ibd spoil. 

W£ile the earth remaineth, seed^e and harvest, 
cold, heat, summer, winter,''day and ught, shaQ* hot 
cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of 
his innocent pleasures as wjde as possible, that he 
may retire inth them with safe^, and find in them 
such a satisfaction as a wise man would hot blush to 
take. Of this nature ^re those of the imagihatioo. 

The army was composed of Grecmps, Carians, 
Lycians, Pamphylians, and Phrygians. * ' 
The body of tbb animal was itrdngt ahd proper- 
nou<.ile, aadbeatUifid. 

. There is nothing whic^ profeotes. hnwwledge more 
than steady application, and a habit pf observation. 

, Though virtue borrows no assistanceiirom, yet 
may often be accompanied by, the .advantages of 
fortune. 

• % * 

The knowl^ge he has acquired, and the habits of 
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application he possesses, will probably render him 
very osefol. 

Their idl^tess/and their luxtiry and pleasures, their 
crimina! de^s, and their inanoderate passions, and 
their timidity and baseness of mind, have dejected 
' them to such a de^ee, as to make them wdhry of life. 

I wps .greatly affected, intomuch that I was obliged 
to leave the place, notwithstanding that my assist¬ 
ance had been pressingly solicited. 

I .strenuously opposed those measures, and it was 
not in^my power to prevent them. 

' I yielded to his solicitations, whilst I perceived tbe 
necessity of doing so. 

For the wisest purposes, Providen'ce has designed 
our state to be checkered'wlth pleasure and pj^in. In 
this manner let us receive it, and make the best of • 
what is appointed to be our lot 

In the time of prosperity, he had stored his mind 
with useful knowledge. With good principles, and 
virtuous dispositions. • And therefore they .remain 
entire, when the days of trouble come. 

He had piade considerable advances in knowledge, 
but he wts very young,' and /laboured under several 
disadvantages. 

SECTION 3. 

The third ride for promoting the strength of a SMencc, 
is, to dispose cfthe capital word, or words, so that they 
may make the greatest impression, «r ' 

^ ’ Grammar^ p. 303. Key, p. 167. 

X njvvE considered the subject with a good deal of 
attention, upon which I was desired to coiitmunicate 
my thoughts. 
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Whether. choice altogether unexc^tionahle, ' 
ha8j in any country, been made, seems doobtfuL < • 
Let u> endeayour to establish to onnelves . an in¬ 
terest in Kim, vtlw Mds the reins of. ^e whole orea-' 
tion in hisihauds. „ • . 

Virgil? who has cast the whole system of platonic*, 
philosophy, so^ f«‘,as it relates to the foijl of man, 
into beautiful allegories, in the sixth bocdc of hit 
.£neid, gives us the.punishment, &c. 

And Philip the fourth was obliged, at last,, to Con¬ 
clude a peace, on taros rq)ugnantto bis inclination, 
.to that of his people, to the intei^t of Spain, *and to 
that of all Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

It appear^ahat there are, by a kte calculation, 
upwards of fiftoen miSlwis of inhabitants, in Qreat 
Britain and Ireland. 

And although persons of a virtuous and learned 
education, inay be, and too often are, drawn by the 
temptations of youth, and the opportunities of a large 
fortune, into some irregularities, when they come 
forward into* the great world, it is ever with reluc¬ 
tance and compunction of mind, because their bias 
to virtue still continiffps. • 

Were instruction an essential circumstance in ppic 
poetry, I doubt whether a single instance could be 
given of this species of cUmpositidn, in any Ian- 
guag-J- . . ' ' ' 

• Some of our mdst eimnent writers havis made use 
of this platonic notion, as far as it regards the sub¬ 
sistence of' our affections after death; with •grjai 
beauty and strength of reason. • • 

of the best sense have been touched, mor 

12 
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or 1^) with these gtormdleM horrors and presages of 
fhturity, upon surveying the most indi&rent worics 
of nature. • ' 

He that <coBMth in liie name of the Lmd^is blessed. 
' V'Every ttas that puts on the appearance of good- 
, 'Be», isnotgM. 

And E^as with Mosm appeared to them. 

Where are fethen i .and do the prophets live 

forever? ' , 


We came to our joomey^s end at Itat, with no 
small difficulty, much fatigue, tiirougfa deep 
roads and bad weather. ' ■ - 
Virgil ^8 Justly contested with Hotner, the praise 
of Judgment, b»t hia inventhm remaim yet unii> 
vailed. # ■' 

Let us employ our cnticlsm on omrseifes, mstead 
of being critics on others. 

tiet us Implore superior astistance, for cabling us 
to act well our own part, leaving oth^ to be judged 
by Him who searcheth the heart. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised 
iu tyrannkad sway for a while, may subside by 
degrees, a <? 

is fallaetous art debars us fixma enjoying life, 
instead of lengthening it. ^ 


Indulging odrselves^ffi imaginary enjoymentSj^^jfa.. 
ton depriyes us of real ones. 


How wilt that nobleman be able to conduct him.'' 
self, when reduced to poverty, vdio yvaS educated 
oply to magnificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper tiiat a man should bo acquainted 
with a variety of tilings, of which the utility is 
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above a child’s ccaaprehension: but it it aecenary a ' 
child should leant evet^ thiag it b^oovet a maa to.^ 
kaov; Of jait.eveB possibk? > r 

When they fidl into sudden, difficohiesj they are 
less perplexed than others in the like cfrcumstances; 
and when tibey encounter dangen, they are tew < 
aiamied. . 

For all your acUonSi. you ipusthsieatter gtyecan 
account, and particularly for the employmeaU of 
youth. 

tBCTIOH 4>. 

The ftmrth nAtfor promoting ilattrenph tftmkncei, 
w, that a JU»aliera^Hm orptvpeakionr)ml4 r>oxr 
come after a stronger onef and that, uhen our sentaiee 
consists qf mo menders, the longer tkndd, genemlly, Ik 
the concluding one. ^ ^ » . . , ; . 

Grammar, p. 306. Key, p..169. 

Charity' breathes'long sufEering to enemies, 
courtesy to strangers, habitua) kindness towards 
friends. 

Gentleness ought to difiRtse itself ovef our whole 
behaviour, to form (%r address, and reflate o\ir 
•speech. 

The propensity to look forward, int^ me, is uw 
.grossly-abused, and immoderately indulged. 

The regular tenor of n viitimhs^suitd pious life, will 
prove the be6t prepirsdion for immortality, for eW 
age. and death. - 

Th^e rules are intended to teach young ^per> 
sons to write with propriety, elegance, and per- 
IfptcuUj 
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Sinful pleasures Mast the opening pro^iects of 
human felicity, and degrade'human honour. 

in this State of mind, emy employment of life 
bec<Hnes all oppresnre burden, and erery (d>ject 
appears gloorny. '• 

f niey will acquire different tfcws, by 'applying 
to Uie l^ourable discharge of the functions of 
thmr station, and entering on a Tirtaous comae of 
action. 

’ Ifythe phrpetual'course of dissipation, in which 
sensualists’are engaged; by the riotous revel, and 
Ihe 'fn^night; or rather morning horns, to which 
they prolong their festivity; by the excesses vriifch 
they indulge; they debilitate their bodies, cut them¬ 
selves off from the pomfaks and duties of lif;;, and 
wear out their spirits. 


.section s. 

' ' 'A fifth rule for the strihgth <f tattenc^, it, to dveUi 
conchiing' them with an adttirb, a preporition, or any 
^ %Conndenhfe wa^i. 

t 

Grammar, p.306. Key, p. ITQ. 

Bt wlfflt':^! have already expressed, the readei 
will perceive “the business which 1 am tU proceed 
Upon. , ' • 

May the happy message be 4ppli^ to us, in a! 
the virtue, strength, and comfort of it! ’ 

C^rosHy is a shOisy virtue^ which rnwy person 
are very fimd «f. | 

These aqp^tnaits were, without hesitatipn, am 
with great eagemessi laid hold of. 
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It is proper .^ be Jong in deliberating, , ^ut we . 
should speedily es;ecate. * 

form your measures with prudenqe; but all anxiety 
about the i«rae divest yodrsehes of. • 

We are strndk, we know ntrt how, ^th the sym¬ 
metry oI*aay thing we see j and iounediately. ac-^ 
knowledge the beauty of an object,' without in¬ 
quiring into the particular, causes . and ’occasions 
of it ^ ; 

With Cicero’s writings, these persons are more 
conversant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, 
.by many degrees, excelled the other; at least, as 
an orator. « 


^ , , 

• 

A sixth rule relating to tlte strength of a sentence, is 
that, in the members of a sentence, where two thii^s are 
compared or contrasted with one another; where either a 
resemjblance, or an <^osition,,is intended to be expressed; 
some resemblance, inthelanguage and construction, should 
be preserved. For wlten the tldngs themselves correspond 
to each otlter, we natu^^ally expect to find a similar corre¬ 
spondence in the words, " . 

Grammar, p. 308. Key, p. 171. 

'5)ur British gardeners, instead of -humouring na- 
, mre, love to deviate ffom it as nruch as possible. 

I have observed of late the style of some great* 
ministers, very much to exceed that of any other 
productions. ^ • 

The old may inform the young; and the young 
may animate those who are advanced in life. 

I 4 
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» Tbe secwnrtls genendJy b^aatedf 'fof'what we 
a.re losers oa tl^one hand, we gtdn oh Either. 

The, will be for those who h&te most 

wit; ^ »Nioas part of laankmd, for thoK have 
most reason on their side. 

If men of eojjaence are exposed^to cerawd'e on the 
ime hand, .they Sure as much It^fo h> flattery on the 
other, 'rf they,receive reproaches which are not 
^ due to them,.« they, likewise re^ve praises which 
they do not deserve. 

He can bribe, hut he is not able to seduce. He 
am hu|^ hut he has not flxe. power of gaming. He. 
can lie, bm no.'One is deceived by him. , 

^. ^i^raced the cause of liberty fauftly, and pur* 

^ sued it without resolution; dfe grew tired of it, tyheii 
'he had much to b<^) und. gave it. up, when there 
was no ground for apprehension. 

There may remain a su^icion tiiat we overrate 
the greatness of his genius, in the same manner as 
bodies appear more gigantic, on account of their 
being disproportioned and misshapen. 

< 

. t" 

SECTION 7. 

27<e seventh rule for pt'otnoling the strength and effect 
of serutnces, is, to attend to the harmoty and easy 

of the words and members. 

« 

Oranmar, p. 309. Key, p. 17S. . 

SoEumiiNDeDN&ss suks the present state of man. 

As oonventiclers, these people were seized and 
punished. ' ^ 



Strength*) perspicuity, &c. ' . 

To use thfe Divbe name customarily,” ancl Without • 
serious consideratbn, is tigWy irreverent. 

From tbe faToursbleoess with’Which he" Was at 
first received, great hopes of success were enter*, 
lained. 

They 'conducted themselves wililyf‘and enmared*, 
us before we hafd tane to escape. ' 

. It belongs not to our humble and cotditi^ statimt, 
to censure, but to adpi^, submit, and trust. , 

Under all its labours, hope is ihemhkl’s solace 
and the aluations which exclude it entirely are few'. 

• The humbling of those that are mighty, and the 

precipitation of persons who are ambitious^, frtnn the 
towering height that they had gained, concern but 
little.tlie bulk of men. * • , ' 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside 
with the religious and resigned man. 

Sloth, ease, success, naturally tend to beget vices 
and follies. 

By a cheerfuh even, and open temper, he con¬ 
ciliated general favour. 

We reached the mansion before noon. It was a 

# 

strong, grand, Gothi% house. ^ 

I had a long mid perilous Journey, but a comfprt- 
able companion, who relieved the fat^e of it.’ 

The sfieech was introduced by a seAs^le preamble, 
which made a favourable imprei^sivn. 

• The commons made ah angry renwnstnince against. 

such an arbitrary-requisition. ^ 

The truly 1110#^ are ’l^ey whO-do not bourt 
the praise of the world, but who perfiwm sdch ftctions ^ 
as ma|ie them indisputably deserve it. ’ , 

By the means of society, our wants* come to be 



rapplted, ad! our lives are r^ered (xanfortable, as 
well as our capacities enlarged, and our virtuous 
^ afieetions called fo^ into tiieir proper exercise, 
life cannot but prove vain to such persons as 
afl^ a disrelish of eveiy pleasure, which is not both 
^tiew and exquisite^ measuring their enjoyments by 
^ fashion’s standard, wid not by wbat t^iey feel them* 
sehra; and thinking that if oth^ do not admire 
. their state, they are miserable, c 

By experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibility 
of temper is most eflFectually corrected, from the 
remembrsmee of our own^sufikings naturally prunpt- ’ 
ing us to feel for others in their suiferings: and if 
Providence has favoured us, so not* to make us 
' aubject in our own lot to much of this kind of disci¬ 
pline, we should extract improvement from the lot 
of others that js harder; and step aside sometimes 
from the flowery and smooth paths which it is per¬ 
mitted us to walk in, in order to view the toilsome 
march of our fellow-creatures through the thorny 
desert. 

As no ot\e is without his lutings, so few want 
good qualities, 

Providence delivered them up to themselves, and 
they tormented themselves. ‘ 

From disappomtments and trials, we learn the 
.insufficiency of temporal things to happiness, and ’ 
th«,ne(^tty of goodness. 



Figures.) PESSP1C.UITV, &c. 


SOS 


CHAI‘TER IV.. 

Instances 0 / an irregular use oftxguxisof Speech: 

• * • • 

Grammar, p. 315. Key, p. 175. 

No human happiness is so serene as not to contain 

any alloy. • 

There is a time when factions, by the yehemeSce 
of their ov^n fermentation, §tan and disable one 
another. • * , 

r intend to make use of these words in the threap 
of my speculatiwis. 

Hope, the bahn of life, darts a ray of light 
through the thickest gloom. 

The scheme was highly expensire to him, and 
proved the JZharybdis of his estate. 

He was so much skilled in the empire of the oar, 
that few could equal him. • 

The death of Ckto has rendered tHe Senate an 

orphan. 

-Let us be attentive to keep our mouths as with a 
b-idle; and to steer our vessel aright, that we may 
avoid the rocks and. shoals, which lie every where 
around us. 

• 

At length Erasmus, that great injur’d name, 

(The glory of the priesthood and the^hame,) • 
gjrb’d the wild torrent of a bartfrous age. 

And drove those holy Vrfidals off the.stage. 

,16 



204^ exemisO. (Figum. 

2a tU$ OfWday of proof, our laad of liope> 

The good man Bu bk oloadst&t iaterrene; 

Ctoa& that may dim his sublunary day, 

But canno^cdhquer: even the best must own, 

Patience and Resignation are the celamns 

Of human peace on earth* 

- . ’ « 

On the wide sea of lettere, Hwas thy bo^t • 

To crowd each sail, and touch at ev’ry coast: 

From that rich mine how often hast thou brought 
The pure and precious pearis of splendid thought! 

How didst thou triumph on that subject tide, 
nil vanity^s wild gust, and stormy furide, 

,fDrore thy strong mind, in eril hour, to q;>lit 
Upon the &tal rock of impious wit I 

Since the time that reason<'t)egan to bud, and pot 
irtb licr shoots, thought, during our waking 
WITS, has been active in eveiy breast, without a 
loment’s suspension or pause. The current of ideas 
as been always moving. The wheds of the 
riritual engine have exerted themselves with per- 
itual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, 
Issesses no antidote against poisons of any sort 
e lies open ^ every insurrection of ill humour, 
id eveiy gale of distress. Whereas he who is em- 
oyed in regulateing his mind, is making prdvision 
piinst all the accidents of life. He is erecting sT 
rtress into which, in the day of aorrow, he can 
treat with satis&ction. 

Tan^rlahe the Oreat, writes to Bajazet, emperor 
Tthe Ottomans, in the following terms.—" Where 
the nKHMoj^ who dares resist us f Where is the 
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potentate who does noj glory in being numbered 
among our attendants? As for thee, descended 
from a Turcoman sailor, smce thtf vessel of thy un-* 
bounded ambition has been wrecked in the gulf of 
thy self-love, it would be proper that thou shouldst 
take in tlie sails of thy temerity, and cast tiie anchor* 
of repentance 40 the port of sincerity anji justice, 
which is the port of safety; lest the tempest of our 
vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the punish¬ 
ment thou deservest.” 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good; |ecause 
what is to excel many others: it is pleumit to gro 4 ^ 
better; because that- is to exCel oiireelves: it it 
pleasant to commaiul our appetites and passions, and 
to keep them in due*onfer, within the bounds of 
reason and religion; because this is empire: nay, it 
is pleasant eveh to mortify and subdue our lusts; be¬ 
cause that is victory. 
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CHAPTER V. 

, Ptolaiions of the Rules respecting perspumus and 

accurate writings promiscuoush/ disposed. 

• • ‘ ■ * * 

See the Key, p. 178. 

SECTION 1. 

Wh|T is human life to all, but a mixture, -with 
*^008 Clares and toroubles, of some scattered joys and* 
pleasures ? 

When favours of every kind are con&rred speedily, 

, they are doubjed. ' • 

He will soon weary the compmy, who is himself 
wearied. 

He must endure the follies of others, who will 
hare their kindness. 

For the last years of nmn the fir^ must -midre 
provision. 

Perpetual light>mindedne8s must terminate in ig¬ 
norance. <• '* 

In these, and in such like cases, we should, in our 
alms, generally suflfer none to be witnesses, but Him 
who must see every thing. 

The reason why, he is so badly« qualified for the 
business, is because he neglected Ins studies, and op^ 
portunities of improvenmnt. 

, '^liat PlutMch wrote lives of Demosthenes and. 
C^ro at ChmiOnea, it is clear from his own account, 
^ I wirfi to cultivate your further acquaintance. 



Pfvmisctuuki/ PEiMPrc!%iTY, &t.' SOf" 

He may prdmbly ma^ the attempt, but, he 
not possibly sacceed. 

No pains were spared by his ftitor, in order te 
his being improred in all useful knowledge. 

In no scene of h^ life was ever Mary’s addrels 
more remarkably tiisplayed. • 

This was th^ caase which first gave rise to such 
a.barbarous practice. * • 

He craftily endeasrotued, by a variety of false 
insinuations which he made use of, to turn the em¬ 
peror to ins -parpoae. 

• The beax^ in the earth equals the grandeur ift 
the heavens. 

In health and vigour of body, and in the state of 
worldly fortune, all rejoi^f 
What passes in the hearts of men, is generally 
uriknown to the public eye. 

Many associatiops are united by laws the most 
arbitrary. 

These instwces may,, it is hoped, be sufficient to 
satisfy every reasonable mind^ 

■ By such general and con^rehensive jules as this, 
the clearest ideas^areVonveyed. ^ 

He determined not to comply with the proposal, 
except he should receive a more ample compen¬ 
sation. * * 

There can be no dqubt but that healUi is prefer¬ 
able to riches. * 

They declared to their ftiends, that they believed 

the perusal of such books had ruined their prii^- 
ci^les. • ' 

JohnJs temper greatly indisposed . him for in¬ 

struction. 



3^..' JEXBKM8W. (Promiscuous. 

Vegetatjioo i» adraacingj^ccHulauttiy, though no 
eye caar ,tnieib theitteps of its gradt^on. 

the reasoD of iby consenting to the measure, was 
owing to his importunity. 

I conceived a greet regard for him, and could not 
,"but mourn for his loss." * 

The o%«r a|^rehended him, and ponfined him in 
his own house. < * 

Charlotte, the friend of Anieha, to whom no 
one imputed hlame, was too prompt in her vin¬ 
dication. 

f 

‘ Men who are rich and avaricious, lose themselves in • 
a spring Which might have clnhishedail around them. 

I should prefer him to be ra^er =of slow parts, 
than with a bad disposition. 

As soon as Eugenins undertook the care of a parish, 
it immediately engrossed the whole of his attention. 

The plan will at once contribute to general conve¬ 
nience, and add to the beauty and elegance of the 
town. ' ' ‘. 

Together with the national debt, the greatest na¬ 
tional advap^ages are also transmitted to succeeding 
generations ' • 

Their intimacy had commenced in the happier 
period, perhaps, of tiwir yontii and obscurity. 

His subject is precisely itfthat kind, which a daring 
imagination could alone have adopted. 

This empesror congured the senate,'that the purity* 
of his reign m^ht riot be stained or contaminated, 
by tii« blond even of a.goilty senator. 

It i^ a happy ebnstituiian of mind,'to be able to 
view successive objects so steadily, ^as that thfi more 
may never prevent os from.tkmtg justice to the less 



Pronmcmts.) pe#»Wcoity, 

This activity gT|at numbers of CBtepp^ihig- 
men over to Virgioia, who came either to search of 
fortune, or of Kbertjr, which wastba only compeni^* 
tion for tile want of it, * ; 

The erroneota judgment of parents, concernii^ , 
the conduSt of schoolmasters, has crushed th&pjeace of * 
many an togenipus man,who en^ged to ti\,e care of 
youth; and paved the way to the ruin of hopeful boys. 

SSCTI<M(2.' 

Key, p. 181, • 

Thb Gredc doitotless is a language which is 
much superioftin rictoeSr harmony, and variety, to 
Latin« * • 

Those three great genius’s flourished to the same 
period. 

He has made a judicioas adaption of tbe< examples 
to the rule. 

This ps^ knowledge has been always growing, 
and will do so^ till the subject be exhausted. i- 
. A boy of twelve years old may study toese lessons. 

The servant prods^ed from his late yi^aster an 
undeniable character. , 

lam surprised that so great a philosopher as you 
arc, should spend your time to the phrsuit of such 
chimeras. 

* • * 

• The ends of a divine and buiuaa legislator, are 
vastly diflerent. 

Scarce had the "Spirit of ..Laws” made its, ap¬ 
pearance, than it was attacked. . • 

His donation was the more acceptable, th^ itwas 
given without solicitation- ^ 



210 EXERCISES, (Promiscwm. 

■D This subject is au unwelcome intruder, affording 
but an uneasy sensation, and brings with it always a 
mixture nf conCem and compassion. 

\ He.^accoidingly draws out his forc», and offers 
battle to Hierb, who immediately accepted it 
• James laid late in bed yei^erday, and thitf morning 
he lays still later. . 

The reasCHi this strtuige proceeding, will be ac> 
counted for when I make my d^nce. 

I hare observed'him ofbm, and his manner of 
proceeding is thus: he enjoins first silence; and 
then, &.C. y 

Having not known, or not considered the subject, 
he made a very crude decision. 

They all were deceived.by his fair pretences,, and 
they all of them lost their property. 

It is above a year since the time that l.left 
school. 

He was guilty of such abneious t^duct, that he 
was deserted by his friends for good and j^l. 

No other employment besi,des a bookseller suited 
his inclination. . 

Hereby am instructed, ^d thereby I am. ho> 
noured. . 

I pleaded my good intention; and after some' 
time he assfcnted thereto; whereby I entirely 
escaped all punishment.. < . . 

This I am dispo^ to the father, that it will 
serve to illostrate the principles advsbeed above. 

Krom what I have said, you .will perceive readily 
the shtgeetT am to proceed upon. 

These are points too trivial to take n^ice of. 
They are objects I am totally unacquainted with. 



Promiscum.) pempicitity, &c. 2Ji 

The nearer that men approach each other, the 
more numerous the points of contact in which they 
touch, and the greater their pleasures or pains. 

Thus I hare endeavoured to make the* sid)ject he 
better understood. * 

This il the most useful art. of -which men are* 

. The French writers of sermwis study neatness in 
laying down their hnsuls. 

There is not any beauty more in one of them 
than in another. . 

» 

. . SECTION S. 

*. Key, p.l83. 

Study to unite whh tfrmness of principle gentle¬ 
ness of manners, add sffikble behaviour with untainted 
Integrity. 

In that woric, we are every now and then inter¬ 
rupted with unnatural thoughts. 

Bating two or three expressions, the comporition is 
not'subject to censure. 

To answer his purpose effectually, hejjitched upon 
a very moving story, ^ 

I am not able to discover whether th^ points are 
any how connected. * 

- These* are arguments which cannbt be got over 
by all the cavils of infidelity. 

• ‘•’Ihiffmatterl had a great mind to reply to. 

I hope that*I may not be troubled in future, on 

* this, or any the like, occasions ?. , 

It is difScult to unite together copiousness and 
precision. • ^ 



^ exercises. ( Prmuams . 

Let« consider of the pro^ mesais to efRict our 
purpose. 

pWe must p&y att^aftion to rdnit goes before and 
imqto^ia^y follows &fter. 

The rnwe that this track is pursued, the more 
^4.hat eloc^uence, is sttriied, the more shall we be 
guarded'against a false taste; . . 

True belieTers of every dass and denomination 
on eartii, make up the church and people of God. 

This is the imm and substaike of that which has 
been said on the subjecb' ’ ’' , 

•A perfect union of wit and judgment, is one Of ■ 
the rarest things in the world. 

Praise,^ like gdd and dimhoads, oWenlo its scarcity 
only its value. - »^ 

* Intempecaoce will make life ^ibct and sad, though 
it may fire tiic spirits for M. hour. ‘ 

From their errws of ediBation, all their miseri& 
have proce«led. 

Their disinterestedneso of conduct produced, ge¬ 
neral admiration. 

I viewed the habitation of my departed friend.— 
Venerable v.^ade! I then gav|.*thee a tear; ac¬ 
cept DOW of (pte cordial drop thm falls to thy me¬ 
mory. ' 

To-day we afo here; to-morrow we are gobe. 

This author is more remarkable for strength of 
, sentiment, than harmomous lan^iage. 

Many persons are more delighted* with correct 
and e]pgant language,.^ with the unpt»rta^ of 
sentimmUand aceuracyof reasoiUDg. ' 

I feel myself grateful to my for aH t|}^e in- 



Promiscuous.) PKttHcuiiY, &c, ' ' s 

stances of his kindness which he has ofisea mani* 
fested to me. 

It is not from this wodd that any eource ‘of 
comfort can rn’ise* to cheer .the glpcmi 'of the iaat 
hour. , * 


^ . SBCTtOM 4* 

' .Key, p. 185. 

I . 

It is daagerooB for beaoly thi^ is mortal, or for 
terrestrial virtue, to l» examined by a light that is 
^too strong for it. * • 

Beautiful women possess seldom smy great acoom* 
plishments, be(;ga8e they study behaviour rather dian 
solid excellimce, for thelbost part 
It is to discover the tenqjor of iioward cbiltbm, 
not that of men, far less that of Christians, to fret 
and repine ^ every disappokitment of our wishes. 

It is ordained and decreed by Providence, that 
nothing shall be obtained in .our present state, that 
is truly valuable, except it be with diflknjhy and 
danger. * *• 

. Pauses of case «n(l relaxation, labour jj/i^essafily 
requires; and the d^iciousness of ease makes us 
•conunonly Unwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing which is not right can be gfeat: nothing 
can be suitable to the dignity of the hummi mind 
vrhich reason condemns.*, . * 

We have w;arm hopes in youth, Hhich are blasted 
soon by negligence and rashndss;. great dei^ivs 
which are defeated Jby inexperience i^d ignovanee 
of the world. >. 

The taunts of dissipafioni by night and day, open 
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t 

many a wide and ihviting^gate to the children of 
idleness and sloth. 

Truevhtue(aa all its parts are conm^ed, piety 
with morah^, charity with justice, benevolence 
with tempenuice and fortitude) must form on^ 
* complete and entire system. " 

' Dissimulation obscures parts,and learning; de¬ 
grades lustre of every accmnplishment; aiid 
plunges us into universal contempt 

Confident as you now are in your assertions, and 
positive as you are in your (pinions, be assured the 
time approaches when things and men will appear 
in a diHcrent light to you. . . 

In this age of dissipation and lux;^y in which we 
live, how many avenues ‘are constantly open that 
carry us to the gates of folly 1 

Through extravagance and idleness, and vain in¬ 
clination of emulating others in the splendid shoul 
of life, many run into charges exceeding their pro¬ 
perty. 

Objects are separated from each dther, by dheir 
qualities: they are distinguished by the'distance of 
time or'js^ce. ■ 

Clarendon, being a man of extensive abilities, 
stored his mind with a variety of ideas; which cir-‘ 
cumstance chatributed to the successful exertion of 
his vigorous capacity. 

1 '4 

. SECTIOH 5. 

, r /ey, p. 186. 

Thb most* high degree of reverence and attention 
should be paid to youth; aqd' nothing tljat is in- 
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decent or indelicate should be suffered to approach • 
their eyes or their ears. 

He is blessed with a dear consdencei, in the 
worst conjunctures of human life, enjoys hn elevatioh 
^ of mind peculiar to virtue, as well as dignity and 
peace. • 

The hand of industry may change, in a few years, 
the face of a country; but to dter the sentiments 
and manners of alpeople, requires often as many 
generations. 

When the human mind dwells attentively and 
^ long upon any subject, the passions are apt to grew 
enthusiastic, interested, and warm; and the under- 
itandiug whit^ they ought to obey, they often force 
into their service. • . 

Some years after, being released from prison, by 
reason of his consummate knowledge of civil law, 
and of military affairs, he was exalted to the supreme 
power. 

The discontented man, (as his spleen irritates and 
sour^ his tdhiper, and leads him to discharge its 
venom oit^ll with whom he stands connected,) is 
never found witTlteuk^ great share of malj^ity. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Pro¬ 
vidence will appear as equitable, wh^ fully under¬ 
stood and completely intelligible, as* now they seem 
irregular.' 

. All that great wealti^gives more ihan a moderate 
fortune, generally is, more room for the freaks of 
caprice, and privilege for ignorance and vicj; ol 
flatteries a quicker succession, and a larger circle ol 
voluptuousness. 

^he miscarriages of the great designs of princei 
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, ate recoried in Ae lurries of the world, but are of 
little use to the bulk of nfaakiad, who seem rery 
little interested yi records miscarriages which 
cannot happen to them. 

Were thep! any n»n who could say, in the course 
, of bis life, that he had never suffered hinwelf to be 
tjranspoTted by passion, or had ever ^ven just ground 
of ofleboe to any one, ench a'man ought, when be 
received from others unreasooi^ treatment, have 
some plea for impatience. 

Christianity wiH, at some future period, influence 
t^e conduct of nations as -ifdl as individuals. But^ 
this will be, though its greatest, probably its latest ‘ 
triumph: for this can be oidy broughtnbout through 
the medium of private pkaracter; and then'fore 
‘ will be not rapid in its progress, and visible at every 
step; but gradual, and visible when considerable 
effects only have been produced. 

The British constitution stands, like an ancient 
oak in the wood, among nations of the earth; 
which, afler having overcome many a Mast, ovftrtops 
the other trees of the forert, and commatidi respect ^ 
and veneKi^on. 

SBCTION 6. 

Key, p. i«8. . • ' 

What an anc^ is to a vetssel. amidst a boisterous 
ocean, on a coast unknown, and in a dark night, 
that is the hope of future happiness to the soul, when 
beset by the confusicdls of the world: for in danger, 
it i^ords one fixed point of rest; amidst general 
fluctuation, it gives security, * 
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Our pride and self conceit, (by nourishing a weak 
and childish sensibility to every fancied point of our 
own honour and interest, while they shut up all re* 
gard to the honour or interest of dur Ijrethren,) ren¬ 
der us quarrelsome and contentious. 

• 

If there be any first principle of wisdom, it un¬ 
doubtedly is tins: the distresses that are removable, 
endeavour to remo'^e; bear wiA as little disquiet 
as you can, the distresses which caniuit be removed: 
comforts are to be found in every situation and con¬ 
dition of life; having ibtmd them, engOy then£ > 

Instead of aspiring farther thah your proper level, 
bring your mmd down to your state; lest you spend 
'^ualife in a train ofI^Aiitless pursuits, by aiming, 
too high, and at last bring yourself to an entire sUde 
of insignificance and contempt. 


Often have we seen, that what we considered as 
a sore disappointment at the time, has proved to be 
a mq0:ifiil pfovidence in the issue; and that it would 
have berai^^p far from making us happy, if what we 
once eagerly*for had been obtai^, that it 
would have produced our ruin. 

Can the stream continue to advai^ce, when it is 

* • 

deprived of the fountain? Can the branch improve, 
when taken from the. stock which gave it nourish- 

• t 

Vnent? Dependent spirits can no more be happy, 
when parted from all unii^ with the Father of 
spirits, and the fountain of hstppiness. * • 


“Prosperity is redoubled’to k good man by means 
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the generous use which bf ihalces of it; and it it 
reflected back upon him by every one whom he 
makes happjjr: fori in the esteem and good-wiil of 
all who know, himj ih the gratitude of dependents, 
in the attachment of friends, and the intercourse of 
■•ilomestic affection, he sees blessings maltiplietl round 
him, on every side. .. , 

Whoever would pass, with hAnour and decency, 
the latter part of life, must consider when he is 
young, Jhat one day he shall be old; and remember 
that when he is old, he has once been young: he 
must lay up knowledge in youth for his support, 
When his powers of acting shall forsalie him; and 
forbear to animadvert in age, with rigour, on faults* 
which experience can alone correct. 

Let us consider that youth is of no long dura¬ 
tion; and that when the enchantments of fancy 
in maturer age shall cease, and phantoms no more 
dance about us, we shall have po comfdrts but.wise 
men’s esteem, the approbation of our hewJs, and the 
means of^oing good: and let ps !ive as men that 
are to grow old some time, and to whom of all evils 
it will be tht; most dreadful, to count their years 
past only by iollies, ard to be reminded of their 
former luxuriance of health, by the maladies only 
which riot has produced. , ’ 



